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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION for new head- 
quarters for Dublin Harbour and Docks Board may not after 
all be open to British architects who have no office in Ireland. 
Comment is on p. 939 

THE FEDERATION of Associations of Specialists and Sub- 
contractors has issued a statement dissociating itself from the 
Robertson Committee of Review of Contract Placing. p. 939 

THE keeping of cost records of the production of local authority 
architecture is described as ‘‘ a necessity’? by Mr. C. H. Aslin. 
He was speaking to the British Architects’ Conference on “‘ How 
the Local Authority Works.” He added: “‘ The whole 
subject of official architecture needs very careful consideration.”’ 

p. 955 

THE WIDER USE of private architects on official schemes in 
the early post-war days would have obviated a great amount 
of hutment and “‘ mass-produced jelly-mould’’ architecture. 
This view was expressed by Mr. S. H. Loweth, Kent County 
Architect, to the British Architects’ Conference. p. 955 

4A STATEMENT by the Royal Fine Art Commission on their 
negotiations with the LCC and the City Corporation in 
regard to Bucklersbury House (the 14-storey office block pro- 
posed in the City) is published. p. 960 

!'HAT THE PRODUCTION of new houses had now reached 
its peak with the materials which were available was the view 
expressed by Mr. Ernest Marples, Parliamentary Secretary, 
MOHLG, to the Housing Centre Conference last week. p. 961 

THE GOVERNMENT does not intend to commence work on a 
helicopter airstop in Central London for the present, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Aviation has 
told the House of Commons. p. 965 


FINDINGS OF THE MOW INQUIRY into incentive and 
bonus payment schemes in building and civil engineering, now 
issued, include the information that, on the sites in the return 
in England and Wales, 41 per cent. of men employed were 
included. In Scotland the figure was 28 per cent. 


p. 966 . 


WHITHER LONDON? 


RECENTLY the correspondence columns of The Times 

have contained numerous letters dealing with proposed 
building in the City. Most writers have been mainly con- 
cerned with architecture, but some show some appreciation 
of the relationship between the bulk of building and traffic 


congestion. 


The situation is confused owing to the fact that while the 
London County Council is the local planning authority and 
has prepared a development plan for the City, it appears to 
have delegated to the City Corporation a large measure of 
control over proposed development. The tragedy is that 
both bodies appear to have forgotten the admirable report, 
“ Reconstruction in the City of London,” presented to the 
Corporation by Dr. C. H. Holden, FRIBA, MTPI, and 
Professor Sir W. G. Holford, FRIBA, MTPI, in April, 1947. 
That report included both a carefully compiled calculation 
of the pre-war floor space and an estimate of the maximum 
future floor space compatible with the adequate daylighting 
of offices and the free movement of persons and goods to and 
from the offices and warehouses upon which the prosperity of 
the City depends. 


Two quotations from that report are particularly pertinent : 
“Many recently erected buildings contain far too high a 
proportion of space that is badly lighted, as well as diminishing 
the daylight reaching neighbouring buildings. We have 
ascertained that in some of these office buildings the lower 
standard was reflected by the fact that in the three or four 
years before the war as much as 40 per cent. of the accommoda- 
tion remained unlet.” “ Temporary overcrowding may be a 
necessity at the moment ; but permanent overbuilding in the 
City of London, from the point of traffic, access, amenity and 
values, would be unfortunate if not disastrous.” The latter 
quotation is confirmed by the statement in “‘ London Tra‘iic, 
1951-52,” recently published by the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee: “In our Report on 
‘ Traffic Congestion,’ we said that unless adequate steps 
were taken to relieve it congestion might well lead to London’s 
transport being brought to a standstill.” 


In addition to examining the problem, Dr. Holden and 
Professor Holford clearly set out methods of control necessary 
to secure the desired end. Both their report and Professor 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Greater London and County of 
London Plans made evident that decentralisation was the 
key to well-being and prosperity, and in his Foreword to the 
County of London Plan, Lord Latham wrote: “ The war 
has given us a great opportunity, and by the bitter destruc- 
tion of many acres of buildings it has made easier the realisation 
of some of our dreams. The authors of the London Plan 
have, I believe, taken every advantage of the destruction which 
the enemies of freedom have wrought.” Recent decisions 
lead to the conclusion that advantages are not being taken and 
that a great opportunity is being allowed to slip by. 


The architectural problems to which attention has been 
drawn mainly relate to the relationship of proposed buildings 
to St. Paul’s, which for 250 years has visually dominated the 
City and been the pride of its citizens. We are not here 
concerned with the question of appropriate styles of archi- 
tecture, but rather with the question of bulk and height, 
which are of major importance. To get a true impression of 
the problem we would invite our readers to ascend on to 
Hungerford Bridge, whence the finest view of the City and 
St. Paul’s is obtainable. The Dome, Wren’s masterpiece, 
still graciously dominates the scene and many of his church 
spires are also visible. Fortunately the new great chimney 
of the Bankside Power Station, across the river, hardly comes 
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into the picture, but what markedly mars it is the great high 
bulk of Faraday House. One recollects that it was the 
erection of Faraday House by the Government, and therefore 
uncontrollable by the City Fathers, that led the Corporation 
to introduce a carefully worked out system of height controls 
for an area surrounding the cathedral. It is difficult to 
believe that these controls, devised well before the late war, 
have been abandoned, and one does not know how far the 
area to which they applied extended from St. Paul’s. On the 
other hand, there is serious cause for alarm in the statement 
of Mr. Paul Paget, LRIBA, member of the Court of Common 
Council, as reported in The Times, in opposing a proposal to 
approve a 14-storey building: ‘ Ought they to approve the 
erection of a building 380 ft. long and more than 160 ft. high, 
within 60 yds. of the centre of civic life—the Mansion House ; 
even closer to Wren’s exquisite miniature, St. Stephen, 
Walbrook ; and within 500 yds. of St. Paul’s ?” he asked. 


The whole tragedy is deepened by the fact that no one in 
authority appears to question the correctness of the opinions 
of the experts. The excuse for flouting them is merely 
expediency ; fear that if a particular proposal for develop- 
ment is refused, the site may remain unoccupied, or the 
Corporation may be faced with a purchase notice under 
Section 19, or that compensation may be involved. Two 
things may be said about these fears: first, that since the 
controls advocated by the experts are necessary in the interest 
of both the citizens and the owners of property, as a whole, 
reasoned firmness in their application can be made acceptable ; 
second, if there are defects in legislation, the opportunity 
to remove them is available in the new Bill which the Govern- 
ment has promised, and it is the obvious duty of the London 
County Council and the City Corporation to make clear to 
the Government exactly what amendments are required. 
What would be unforgivable would be for the authorities 
to bow to expediency and thereby rob the citizens of the 
opportunity of making their city a really efficient workplace 
by taking “every advantage of the destruction which the 
enemies of freedom have wrought.” 


FIREWORKS IN THE CLASSROOM 


THE theme of the British Architects’ Conference which 

ended on Saturday last was School Building, and the 
unusual course was taken of having the second morning’s 
papers discussed in secret session. Those debated on the 
opening day (Messrs. Johnson-Marshall and Richard Sheppard 
being the authors) drew a somewhat perfunctory discussion, 
for which the acoustic unsuitability of the Canterbury Chapter 
House was entirely responsible. Both papers deserve to be 
read with close attention. 


Papers discussed on the second day (prepared by Messrs. 
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C. H. Aslin, Sidney Loweth and F. R. S. Yorke) dealt with the 
subject of collaboration in school building between official 
and private architects. The absence of reporters, at least in 
their official capacities, had been intended to allow the greatest 
possible freedom of discussion, and fireworks were confidently 
expected. Not surprisingly, perhaps, no pyrotechnics material- 
ised, for the question which had confidently been expected to 
occupy the stage—the position of architects, private or official, 
under a Government-administered school building programme 
—hardly raised its head except to bow gracious \acknowledg- 
ments in the direction of Mr. Johnson-Marshall’s department 
of the Ministry of Education, whose helpful attitude and intel- 
ligent work on research drew tributes from many architects. 
Surprisingly enough, Mr. Johnson-Marshall’s plea for a 
revision of the Code of Professional Conduct to permit 
architects joining as principals in companies engaged on 
research work on structural systems received little public 
attention. This matter must be considered officially. 


That only a few small crackers and no rockets were exploded 
was really due to the fact that the true point at issue—the high 
proportion of total schools being erected by official architects— 
was too delicate a matter to be raised by private architects in 
mixed company where their rivals were also their potential 
clients. The forthright views of Mr. Aslin and Mr. Loweth, 
both firm believers in the panel system of bringing the private 
practitioner into the school building programme, tended to 
obscure a feeling shared by many private architects that their 
Education Authorities are regrettably in a minority as com- 
pared with the country at large. And, as one architect subse- 
quently remarked in conversation, discussion on this matter 
must remain largely academic for so long as analyses of cost 
of producing architecture by official departments are 
unobtainable. 


Meanwhile, the Conference will have done much good if 
only by reason of the friendly spirit in which both groups of 
practitioners met; the stout defence by Messrs. Aslin and 
Loweth of the important part which the private architect has 
played, and is playing, in their particular authorities’ school 
building programmes must have impressed those official 
architects whose authorities as yet remain unconvinced of the 
contribution to schools’ erection that can be made when both 
sides work in a rivalry that is harmonious while yet being 
stimulating. 


Conference members heard with much regret that Mr. 
Loweth proposes to retire from the post of Architect to the 
Kent County Council in March next. It is now 21 years since 
he first recommended his Authority to engage on a wide scale 
the services of private architects in carrying out the County’s 
building programme. He has devised a method of collabor- 
ation between such architects and his own department which 
has worked smoothly and efficiently ; proof, if needed, can be 
seen in the fact in that the last four years one new school has 
been opened every 34 weeks, and a police house every 2} days. 
Moreover, Kent can justly claim that the quality and variety 
of design of its schools is probably not equalled in the country. 
These are the sort of facts that must impress elected authori- 
tivs ; what has impressed the architectural profession not less 
is the humanity and wisdom which Mr. Loweth has displayed 
in his choice of architects. In days when the unity of the 
profession is on the lips of many, it is the more pleasant to 
salute those who take active steps to bring pressure to bear and 
to see that that part of the coupled column of architectural 
practice represented by the architect in private practice is 
supported financially, and crowned with some, at least, of the 
guerdons of praise. One speaker, in paying tribute to Mr. 
Loweth, suggested that the RIBA should erect a statue to him 
in Portland-place. What must have pleased him more was the 
full muster at the Conference of his Panel and the certain 
knowledge that his reputation as a wise administrator and 
humane man will not easily or soon be dimmed. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


DUBLIN COMPETITION SURPRISE 


[pre IETING news comes. from 
Dublin that the proposed archi- 


tectural competition for headquarters for ~ 


the Port and Docks Board (first announced 
in our issues of May 8 and 15) is not, after 
all, open to British architects who have 
not practices in Ireland. This would bar 
such architects from entering one of the 
most interesting and stimulating com- 
petitions held for many years, in which 
the problem is to design a building which 
can live at peace with Gandon’s Custom 
House and Michael Scott’s modern ’bus 
station 

It seems that there has been some change 
of heart by the promoters, for while 
Clause 2(c) of the Conditions certainly 
states that the competition is open to 
“members or Fellows of the RIBA (or 
of its affliated or allied societies) who are 
practising in Ireland’’ (our italics), Clause 7 
of the same document lays down that “ if 
the successful competitor lives outside 
Ireland . . . it will be a condition of his 
appointment that he shall without delay 
establish an office in Ireland... .”’ ‘This 
latter clause must be taken as envisaging 
the possibility of a winning design coming 
from an architect (and not necessarily an 
Irishman) at present practising outside 
Ireland. 


Whatever the legal construction, we 
feel that the conditions are sufficiently 
self-contradictory to entitle British archi- 
tects who intended to enter the com- 
petition (and some have already applied 
for and received the Conditions) to be 
permitted to do so; it would be an 
ungracious act, not at all in accord with 
Irish standards of honour, if the promoters 
persisted in standing on the validity of 
Clause 2. We hope, therefore, that they 
will reconsider the matter, even if it means 
extending the closing date. Art, at least, 
should have no frontiers. 


THE ROBERTSON COMMITTEE : 
SPECIALISTS AND SUB-CON- 
TRACTORS DISSOCIATE THEM- 
SELVES FROM INQUIRY 


THE Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-Contractors announces 
with regret that it has not been able to 
accept an invitation from Mr. Howard 
Robertson, PRIBA, to enter into certain 
Phases of the work of his Inquiry into 
Tendering Procedure. The Federation 
cannot feel that the limited nature of the 
association which Mr. Robertson was able 
to suggest would permit an adequate 
expression of its members’ views on all 
matters of legitimate interest to them. 


7 1LK OF SKYSCRAPERS 


\ vistror from Massachusetts, USA, 
Pr fessor Henry R. Hitchcock, MA 
(I larvard), will be the speaker at a meeting 
o! the RIBA on June 23. His subject is 
_ Sullivan and the Skyscraper.’”? On the 
tc lowing afternoon (June 24), Mr. Harold 
‘acmillan, Minister of Housing and 
I_.ocal Government, will be at the Institute 
tr pase this year’s Housing Medal 
ards. 
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OFFICIAL POSTCARDS : Seen above is a view of the Queen’s House, 


Greenwich, the North Front. 


BETTER. POSTCARDS 


THE NEW official postcards issued by 
the Ministry of Works (one of which is 
shown on this page) show a distinct 
improvement on earlier issues, and should 
go far to refute the criticisms that such 
postcards are out-of-date both in regard 
to the photographs themselves and the 
standard of printing and reproduction. 
The new set contains five views of the 
Tower of London, six views of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, and five views 
of floodlit public buildings, including 
Buckingham Palace and the Houses of 
Parliament. 'The price, too (4d. each), 
compares favourably with commercial 
postcards we have seen recently. 


CYRIL WALKER TO RETIRE 


Mr. Cyrit WALKER, CBE, MC, FRIBA, 
FRICS, the director of housing and valuer 
to the London County Council, is td 
retire at December 31 next. Thus will 
end a connection with that authority of 
over eight years, for it was in 1945 (follow- 
ing a period of 10 years at Croydon in a 
similar capacity, where he contended with 
the full weight of war damage in the 
borough) that he was appointed by the 
London County Council to be responsible 
for the acquisition of all sites for housing 
and other services, and for housing design, 
development and construction. This was 
a tremendous task for which he was fully 
equipped by previous experience at 
Croydon (where his work was recognised 
by an OBE), Bolton, Norwich, Preston 
and Leeds. His expert and admirably 
organised work for London’s housing 
(carried out in the face of great difficulties 
of labour and materials shortages) brought 
him promotion last year to CBE. 

Mr. Walker, we gather, is hoping to 
retire to Sussex, where he may engage in 
private practice in which his unique 
experience should prove an invaluable 
asset. His many friends will wish him 
every success. ; 


ne et destaiall 





(Crown Copyright.) (See note.) 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr. KENNETH G. BarBER, FRICS, chartered quantity 
surveyor, has moved his practice from 3a, ‘ge- 
street, Croydon, to 945, Brighton-road, Purley, Surrey 
(Tel. : Uplands 1533). 

Mr. Georce A. Warre, AIAS, AIQS, 
surveyor, announces that he has open 
66, Victoria-street, SW1. 
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COMING EVENTS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL FoR FuRTHER Epu- 
CATION,—One-day course for teachers and others 
entitled “20th Century Deve in Architecture 
and Building.’’ Oxford Town Hall. 10.30 a.m. 
MONDAY, JUNE 22 
RIBA.—Library Group meeting. 66, Portland- 


place, W1. 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23 

RIBA.—“ Sullivan and the Skyscraper,”’ by Professor 

H. R. Hitchcock. 66, -place, W1. 6 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 

RIBA.—Presentation by Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, of Housing 
Medal Awards for 1953. 66, Portland-place, W1. 2 p.m. 

British Woop PRESERVING ASsOCcIATION.—Annual 
convention. Trinity College, Cambridge. Continuing 
until June 26. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 25 : 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE.—AGM and pea 
of first TPI Gold Medal to Sir George Pepler, CB, 
P-PTPI. Livingstone Hall, Broadway, Westminster, 
SW1. 5.45 p.m, 

FRIDAY, JUNE 26 

NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY.—Meeting to 
consider formation of a S.E. Divisional Council. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 2.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27 , 
RIBA Go.FInGc Soctery.—Week-end meeting. 
Royal Cinque Ports GC, Deal, Kent. 
INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS.—Annual general 
meeting. Caxton Hall, Westminster. 2.30 p.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1853 


Saturday, Fune 18, 1853 


PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS FOR PLANS ON 
ApprRovAL.—In a case, Moffatt v. Dickson, 
in the Court of Common Pleas on 2nd 
inst., the Court decided that an architect 
was not entitled to a verdict for the cost 
of plans, etc., prepared on a proviso that 
a lump sum (4701) would be paid for 
them, and for examining the site (of a 
lunatic asylum for Northumberland), etc., 
if the plans were approved of or accepted. 
The Court were of opinion that the 
architect could not argue that they ought 
to have been approved of, and that his 
bargain implied that he was willing to 
risk their not being approved of. io 
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THE BUILDER 


The British Architects’ Conference 


A Canterbury Tale 


_ may yet be some simple 
souls who believe that the Pilgrims’ 
Way to Canterbury begins at Winchester. 
Others, whose names were on the numerical 
list of 539 members of the British Archi- 
tects’ Conference, know better; for them 
the road begins at Folkestone, where what 
turned out to be a highly successful 
congress of architects from the United 
Kingdom and from other parts of the 
world opened on Wednesday of last week. 
That the conference was so greatly en- 
joyed was due less to the weather (which 
early flattered only to deceive) than to 
the admirable attentions of the hosts, 
the South-Eastern Society of Architects ; 
the usual excellence of the organisation ; 
and the interest in the theme selected for 
discussion—School Building. 


The RIBA house flag (how many 
members know the Institute possesses 
one ?) flapping lazily over the Grand Hotel 
at Folkestone indicated to those who 
arrived on Wednesday afternoon that the 
President and Mrs. Robertson were in 
residence, -and they, together with Mr. 
Robert W. Paine, the SESA president, 
and Mrs. Paine, later received members 
at an informal reception in the Leas 
Cliff Hall. Music and gossip made the 
evening pass most pleasantly. The exhi- 
bition of photographs of work on view 
was of an exceptionally high standard, 
as it should indeed be as the product of 
the largest of the RIBA Allied Societies— 
a Society which has now proudly entered 
upon its second quarter-century of active 
life. 


A BUMBLE OF BUSES 


On Thursday morning a bumble of 
buses conveyed those who had not 
provided themselves with cars over the 

















Canterbury. From a drawing by Martin 
; S. Briggs. 


twelve miles which separate Folkestone 
from Canterbury, the last few miles being 
along the Roman Watling Street, more 
briefly if less romantically known to the 
Automobile Association as A2. The 
scars which the city suffered during the 
war were very obvious as the architectural 
pilgrims made their way to the Chapter 
House of the Cathedral, where the in- 
augural session was held. Poor pilgrims : 
they could not know as they entered the 
dim recesses of this building, with its 
interesting geometrical patterned roof, 
that they were saying farewell to the sun 
for the duration of the Conference, for 
during the session rain began to fall 
heavily, and those who, pinning their 
faith to the organisers (who have seldom 


~ gone wrong in their weather arrangements), 


had left mackintoshes at home found their 
clothes though not their spirits somewhat 
damped. 


After the Mayor of Canterbury had 
welcomed the Conference, Mr. Howard 
Robertson delivered his Inaugural Address 
in a felicitous and stimulating manner. 
Then followed Mr. Johnson-Marshall 
and Mr. Richard Sheppard, each of whom 
had prepared papers previously circulated 
(see The Builder, June 12) and who 
contented themselves with briefly intro- 
ducing their contributions. Mr. Marshall 
was typically concise and informative ; 
both his paper and introduction were 
excellent. Mr. Sheppard’s paper also 
had been read with keen enjoyment and 
profit, and it was the more disappointing 
therefore that the unsuitability of the 
Chapter House for the showing of slides 
and for speaking to them made the greater 
part of his remarks and comments on 
the colour slides inaudible to the larger 
part of his audience. The opinion may 
be hazarded that when setting out narrow, 
long and high rooms for lectures the 
advantages of placing the platform speakers 
on the long wall are worth exploring. 
It is only fair to say that those who did 
manage to hear Mr. Sheppard enjoyed 
themselves greatly. The discussion tended 
to ramble, though some good points were 
made, particularly by Mr. George Coulter, 
Dr. Bradbury and Mr. Jack Longland, 
county education officer of Derbyshire, 
who paid the profession some nice com- 
pliments, which sent them off to lunch in 
good spirits. 


THE DEAN IN THE PICTURE 


The garden party, at St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, was remarkable for being held 
in the crypt of the building which now 
serves as a library for the foundation, 
now a training college for post-ordination 
students. Notwithstanding the rain, the 
party was much enjoyed. An interesting 
talk on this ancient foundation was 
contributed by Canon C. K. Sansbury, 
the Warden. The Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, attended and to 
photograph him in the act of shaking 
hands with various members of the 
Conference appeared to be for many a 
most popular diversion. Others, who 
braved the rain, inspected an exhibition 
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of the replanning of Canterbury, prepared 
by students. 


Earlier in the afternoon a Service in 
Worship was held for the members in 
the Abbey. Conducted by the Dean, 
with some part of the Cathedral Choir 
and the Mayor and civic dignitaries of 
the city in attendance, this was easily 
the most impressive and beautiful part 
of the day, indeed of the whole Conference. 
The President read the lesson, 1 Corin- 
thians, 13—coming through what for a 
layman is no small ordeal with the highest 
credit—and the choir’s singing of Charles 
Wood’s setting of This Sanctuary of my 
Soul was pure delight. The Service ended 
with the Architect’s Collect, written for 
the Liverpool Conference by Mr. Edward 
Maufe. The arranging of a Conference 
Service was obviously much to the liking 
of members. Perhaps it will become a 
regular part of conferences. 


A number of individual dinner parties, 
informal and enjoyable in character, 
preceded the Reception and Dance in 
the evening at which the SESA and its 
President acted as hosts. A good floor, 
an excellent band, a cabaret and a bar to 
which access was gained through a forest 
of school structural systems put up by 
two or three enterprising firms were 
features of the evening. Back in the hotel 
tea parties went on to an unearthly hour. 
It is surprising what unsuspected con- 
stitutions Conference members develop ; 
a good augury for the survival of the 
profession ! 


SECRET SESSION 


Conference work was resumed the 
next morning at the Leas Cliff Hall, 
when Messrs. Aslin, Loweth and Yorke 
introduced their papers which (as on the 
previous morning) had previously been 
circulated. These are printed elsewhere 
in this issue. For this session reporting 
had been forbidden, to encourage the 
freer ventilation of opinion. Whether 
this is necessary or not is a matter of 
opinion, for little was said that could not 
have been heard by or made public to 
a wider world. Nevertheless, some good 
points were made, though the discussion 
followed no particular line of development. 
Speakers queued up at the side of the 
microphone (which at least ensured they 
could be heard) and questions or remarks 
dealt with such varied subjects as the 
running of architects’ offices as limited lia- 
bility companies, the future of private prac- 
tice (about which some gloomy views were 
expressed) and the role of the RIB‘ 
One observer at least was left with the 
impression that the presentation of five 
papers on one subject, excellent individual; 
as they were, created a diffusion of interes‘ 
which operated against the drawing ©! 
clear-cut conclusions. One general con- 
clusion is permissible: that the readins 
of prepared notes is to be deplored. 
Again, it is only fair to record that the 
view was held by some that the discussions, 
both in subject and in content, were 
be regarded as among the most satisfactory 
of recent years. Certainly, the authors 
of the papers had done their work well, 
and their contributions will repay careful 
reading. 
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THE CONFERENCE BANQUET 

In the afternoon there was a choice of 
visits to various parts of Kent. Many 
elected to return to Canterbury, the rain 
having stopped though the sky was still 


overcast, whilst others visited Rye and 
fell once more for its unique charm. 
The climax of the day was, of course, 


the Conference Banquet, held in Mr. 
Huzh Wilson’s Simon Langton School 
for Girls on the outskirts of Canterbury. 
This provided a setting adequate to the 
occasion, and after the reception by the 
two Presidents and their ladies in the 
gymnasium (where the only athletic 
pursuits were performed by the waitresses 
as they weaved through the guests bearing 
glasses of sherry) dinner was served in 
the Assembly Hall, which had been de- 
corated with flowers in such manner 
as to leave no room for doubt that 
we were indeed in the Garden of England. 
An excellent meal, served under some 
difficulties, was followed by speeches 
which were of a very high order where the 
architects, given a tremendous lead by 
Mr. Robertson and abetted by Mr. 
Paine and Sir Lancelot Keay, showed, 
not for the first time, that the rules of 
good construction and witty decoration 
may be applied by them to oratory as 
well as to building. The contribution of 
the Mayor of Folkestone (who admitted 
to having an architect in the family) 
was outstanding among the lay speakers, 
while the thoughtful remarks of Mr. 
R. Schofield Morris, President of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
(who with his delightful wife added much 
to the pleasure of the evening) were 
received with great interest. Mr. Morris 
was wearing the handsome Presidential 
badge presented recently to the RAIC 
by the RIBA. 

Following a late start to dinner, it 
was inevitable that the evening should 
run late ; it was midnight, in fact, before 
the last speaker was finished, but by then 
all were in good training, and the run 
back to Folkestone in the cool of the night 
was welcome. 


With this the Conference virtually 
ended. Some hardy spirits announced 
their intention of going down a coal mine 
at Betteshanger on Saturday morning 
(presumably to get out of the wet) but 
the majority went their several ways. 
All will unite in extending their thanks 
to those who organised the occasion, 
particularly to the SESA and their in- 
defatigable President, Mr. Paine, to the 
RIBA headquarters st« (not least to 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Parrish whom 
nothing could defeat, not even the 
weather) and to many others who worked 
anonymously behind the scenes for our 
pleasure and delight. IML. 


The Inaugural Session 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


HE Inaugural Session of the Con- 
ference opened in the Chapter 
House of Canterbury Cathedral on June 
\i, when the Mayor of Canterbury 


(Ald. H. P. Dawton) welcomed members. 
ihe inaugural address was then given 
Ly the President, Mr. HowARD ROBERTSON, 
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McC, ARA, 
who said : 


It is our wonderful- 
fortune to have a unique 
and stately setting for 
the opening of our Con- 
ference in this Corona- 
tion year. What a lovely 
conception is this of the 
Chapter House anchored 
to the flank of a great 
place of pilgrimage pre- 
ceded by that precious 
and charming example 
of what architecture can 
provide to protect and 
soothe mankind, the 
cloister. Our wide and 
open plans of today 
have their virtues, but 
here we have the salutary 
reminder of the wisdom 
of great tradition. It 
is symbolised in the 
human side by the presence of you, Sir, 
your Worship, the first citizen of this 
historic city, to welcome us in such 
gracious and hospitable fashion. 

To our civic hosts at this Conference 
we owe a great debt, which I hope to be 
able to acknowledge, however inadequately, 
on a later occasion, but this is, I feel, the 
appropriate moment, at the beginning 
of our sessions, to mark the appreciation 
in the past of all present here of the South 
Eastern Society, who are our accomplished 
and distinguished architectural hosts, and 
who, in the person of the President and 
members of the local executive, have spent 
so many weeks in planning and organising 
to ensure our happiness and the success 
of the programme so interestingly con- 
trived. 

Last year, at Edinburgh, Andrew 
Graham Henderson expressed his gratitude 
at the gesture made by the South Eastern 
Society in giving up its position in the 
rota of conferences to make possible 
the happy coincidence of his presidency 
with a conference in Edinburgh. It was 
on the Society’s part a truly generous 
gesture ; for me personally it was a happy 
result, in that I feel less vulnerable in the 
south in spite of posses- 
sizg a name which offers 
some guarantee for free- 
dom to circulate on Prin- 
ces-street. I do wish also 
to refer back to 1951 to 
the Exhibition designed 
by the City Architects 
under Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
and by Mr. R. W. Paine, 
of the College of Art. 
It commemorated so ad- 
mirably, and with such 
artistic power, the part 
played by the City of 
Canterbury in the his- 
tory of Great Britain 
and of the Christian 
world over 1750 years. 
For any time it was a 
splendid effort, in 1951 
especially so. 

The South Eastern 
Society has felt, as 
have we in _ Port- 
land-place, that our 


SADG, 


Howard Lobb, 









Mr. and Mrs. James Buchanan keep 
at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 















dry at the Garden Party 


conferences should, in addition to being 
a pleasurable relaxation, leave behind 
them something of permanent value. 


last word in this type of building has not 
been said, and the recent award of the 
London Architecture Bronze Medal reveals 
that, even under a very low economic 
ceiling, architectural expression can remain 
both individual and appealing. This 
example, like many within the South 
Eastern Society’s area, is reassuring in 
the face of the somewhat industrial 
expression emerging as a type for some 
of our taller schooi buildings. But behind 
these problems of design and building 
lie other questions which concern the 
welfare of the profession and can be 
freely discussed in no more happy and 
informal way than at this conference. 
The meeting tomorrow (June 12), as 
you know, is not being reported. This 
proviso will, I hope, make for the most 
confident assertion of the speaker’s views, 
and for fruitful frank discussion without 
the risk of any painful aftermath. 

Internal relationships within the RIBA 
symbolise in happy fashion our profes- 





Eric Bird and George Grenfell Baines— 
after lunch! 
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sional unity. The theme of this unity 
was developed last year by Graham 
Henderson, and community of interest 
and practical expression of it, is one of 
the aims always present in our Councils. 
Officially-employed architects have in 
many cases been exemplary in welcoming 
the assistance of private architects, thus 
lightening their own great load and 
promoting an exchange of ideas in 
collaboration, which is of the utmost 
value to both parties. More, no doubt, 
can still be done. Flourishing private 
practice in this country is the best back- 
ground for ensuring high quality in 
officially sponsored and executed work. 
Neither of these two major sections of 
the profession can afford to neglect 
the other. A dog that is too long in the 
manger is apt to emerge as a very sick 
dog. 

But the necessity to secure work to 
earn a living, the multiple problems 
which emerge in the administration of 
our offices, and of our Institute, must 
never be allowed to cloud our perception 
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character of our landscape and climate 
we can realise at once that no formula 
is universal. Regionalism, in this scientific 
age, May appear as an outworn creed. 
But if, as architects, we are going toe be 
kind to our country and our people, and 
are going to recapture their affection, 
we cannot afford to remain entirely 
blind to its appeals. And we may do well 
in such moments of detachment as we are 
able to enjoy at present to pause a moment 
to consider whether in architecture we 
are using the rudder or are merely drifting 
in the wake of science and engineering. 
Having delivered myself of these general- 
ities which are by no means glittering, 
I can with full satisfaction call upon 
the readers of the papers which are to 
follow. 


DISCUSSION ON PAPERS 


The papers (by Mr. S. A. W. Johnson- 
Marshall on ‘‘ The Architect’s Contribu- 
tion to Value for Money in School 
Building and the role of the Ministry of 
Education’’; and by Mr. Richard 
Sheppard on “ Post- 
War Development in 
School Design’’) had 
previously been circula- 
ted (and were reprinted 
in full in The Builder of 
June 12). 


Mr. JoOHNSON- 
MARSHALL, introducing 
his paper, urged that 
architects should take a 
creative part in research 
development as princi- 
pals of firms: Prefabri- 
cated building must be 
tackled by architects, 
for 25 per cent. of the 
School programme in 
1952 was being carried 
out in one or other of 
the prefabricated sys- 
tems. “Unless the 


Mr. H. Williams (Chief Clerk, RIBA) on right, and Mr. A. E, 2%chitect is able to en- 
Parrish (Senior Clerk, RIBA). Not even the rain defeated them! %8¢ in this type of 


of the fact that ours is a visual art, and 
by our success as artists will we finally 
be judged. Every architect who is guilty 
of an illiterate or ill-mannered building 
is driving a nail into the architectural 
coffin; and ever since science began to 
outstrip expression the supply of such 
nails has been all too plentiful. 


EPHEMERAL CREDIT 


Ugly and uncouth buildings that 
function really well may do their authors 
credit, in that they furnish a large part of 
the satisfaction which many building clients 
demand. But this credit is ephemeral 
since achievement is not complete. Archi- 
tecture is near to nature in the vital fact 
that it creates environment. The preserva- 
tion of the character and the scale of 
town and countryside is largely in archi- 
tectural hands. There is no guarantee 
for success except awareness, sensitiveness, 
unselfishness. We must be charitable 
to the neighbourhood where we build, 
even if it demands some sacrifice of our 
individual wishes and predilections ; and 
if we are to render justice to the varied 





work,’’ said Mr. Mar- 

shall, “ it will be done 
by somebody else—and not as well done. 
I hope that no claims that the Code of 
Professional Conduct is being infringed 
will prevent the architect from taking the 
leading role.”’ : 


Mr. SHepparD then showed a number 
of colour transparencies of school build- 
ings, after which a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. Hugh Wilson (City 
Architect, Canterbury) and Mr. Denis 
Clarke Hall, and the meeting was opened 
to discussion. 


Mr. Georce Courter (London) re- 
ferred to the relationship of architecture 
to industry. Architects, he thought, were 
in danger of missing a great opportunity 
of influencing industrial design, particu- 
larly prefabrication. Here the Code of 
Professional Conduct got in the Way ; 
under present circumstances architects 
could not play a sufficiently important 
part in controlling design. The archi- 
tect must come in at director-level, 
otherwise he could do little else than 
assemble parts. 


Dr. RONALD BRADBURY (Liverpool) 


June 19 1953 


wanted to know if Mr. Johnson-Marshall 
and the Ministry of Education regarded 
it as essential that every housing depart- 
ment should play about with experiment- 
ing with new systems of designs. 

Mr. G. LAwrence (Edinburgh) asked 
whether it was possible to have too 
many systems. 


Mr. Jack LONGLAND (County Educa- 
tion Officer, Derbyshire) paid tribute to 
the way in which the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the county architects and the 
private architects were working together. 


Mr. D. W. Dickenson (North Riding) 
thought that what was wanted was not 
prefabrication but unification of materials, 
so that the architect could take various 
materials knowing that they would fit 
togetHer. It would be a disaster, he thought 
if the architect was reduced to using, 
say, six forms of design. 'The modular 
system might be the basis for developing 
materials on a unit system, so giving 
much wider scope for design. 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. 
JOHNSON-MARSHALL said that he could see 
no reason why there should not be fifty 
or sixty systems. Architects were not 
limited -to the design of © structural 
systems : there was the matter of design 
of details of every kind. He wanted to 
see the architect able to enter that other 
world of designing the everyday things 
which the average person required. 


The Private Session 


, the session on Friday morning, held 

at the Leas Cliff Hall, Folkestone, 
papers were introduced by Mr. C. H. 
Aslin, CBE, FRIBA (“ How the Local 
Authority Works ’’); Mr. S. H. Loweth, 
FSA, FRIBA (“ Collaboration between 
Official and Private Architects’’); and 
Mr. F. R. S. Yorke, FRIBA (‘ The 
Private Architect’s Problem’’). = ‘lhe 
papers are reprinted in full in this issue 
(see page 954). The following synopsis 
of discussion, prepared by the RIBA, 
was subsequently issued : 


e Peis first speaker said that in spite of 
the claims of the Conference papers, 
sweet reasonableness did not prevail in all 
parts of the country between official and 
private architects. If the Conference 
helped to bring greater harmony into their 
relationship it would be very. valuable. 
Some conflict resulted from the different 
methods of remuneration, many junior 
official architects not appreciating ‘ie 
extent of the private architect’s overheads 
If a way could be found of giving the 
private architect some degree of securit) 
and continuity of work it would assist | 
to organise his office and plan his w 
economically and would get him clos 
to his official brother architect. 

With regard to Mr. Yorke’s paper, ¢’ 
real problem today was how to be a priva' 
architect at all. It was almost impossi! 
for a young man to start in private pract: 
today without considerable  capit 
Regarding new techniques of building, ' 
architect ought to be in a position 
design components before they came : 
of the factory ; otherwise he would simp 
have to put up with them when they car 
out for his use. 
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The next speaker referred to salaries and 
costs. Many local authority salaries were too 
low. At the same time he would like more 
data on office costs, i y in new devel- 
opment work. For example, had the Ministry 
of Education any idea of office costs in building 
schoo!s like that at Wokingham ? 

The point that the primary function of the 
architect was to be a designer was stressed 
by the next speaker. The disadvantage of 
large official staffs was that the official architect 
himself could not be the designer of much of 
the work for which he was finally responsible. 
Unless local government authorities could be 
brought to give adequate remuneration to a 
sufficient number of architects in their 
departments, the only chance of getting a 
high standard of work would be by some co- 
operative system that would make possible 
the employment of men who could give their 
whole time and attention to the technical 
processes of architecture. The group system 
of working could be further extended in this 
way. 

On Mr. Yorke’s suggestion of the archi- 
tectural company, one member wondered if he 
were pulling members’ legs. This member said 
he disliked the idea intensely. The private 
architect should guard his freedom and 
individuality even if it meant weathering 
financial storms. God forbid that they should 
ever become directors of plan-producing 
companies. 

On the other hand, the next member to 
speak thought that limited liability companies 
should not be regarded as in themselves inde- 
cent but should be considered dispassionately. 
During the last 50 years there had been many 
developments in techniques but no change 
whatever in the ordinary partnership agree- 
ment or the code of practice. The time had 
come to devote some attention to thee things. 
This speaker gave some figures illustrating 
the financial disabilities of the architect as 
compared with a business firm. Thus a 
business firm that made £20,000 gross profit 
in a year might allocate £10,000 to payment 
of dividends and the remainder to building 
up reserves, On these reserves tax would be 
paid of approximately 10s. in the pound. The 
net addition to working capital was thus £5,000. 
The ordinary architectural partnership would 
have the whole of the £20,000 treated as 
profits so that only £500 would be left available 
to plough back into the business, He did not 
suggest that the profession or the Institute 
should be mainly worried about the financial 
aspect, but they should be worried about 
stability and methods of working and con- 
tinuity, and if through prejudice they were 
limiting their opportunities of putting money 
into reserve for office improvements or for a 
rainy day then they were being very stupid. 
It was felt by one member that the conditions 
of harmony between public and private 
architects which had been described from the 
platform were not typical in the minor counties. 
‘There was antagonism and this had unfortun- 
ately crept into RIBA Council elections. If 
the Conference decided that the employment 
of private architects was the right policy then 
this should be made known widely as the 
feeling of the RIBA. 

An official architect member then declared 
that everyone wanted unity in the profession. 
He and his fellows were all architects first 
and officials second. No one in their right 
senses would say there was no need for 
private practice. But in his opinion these 
; .pers were two or three years too late because 
schools now reptesented a falling market, and 
| vivate architects should not look too much for 
‘cir {ature there. There was, however, enough 
cther work to keep the building industry 
\ orking overtime for the rest of their lives. 

On the general subjects discussed in the 
ropers, one speaker said that it must be 
remembered that the finance committee of a 
|.cal authority were the most mercenary and 
hird-hearted body in the world. A county 
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in pounds, shillings and pence. And work 
could be done cheaper in a large public 

than by private architects; that was the 
only justification for the official architect. 


ting 
work of these private architects, and it could 
not therefore be the most economical way of 
tackling the job. 

Another speaker felt that a lot of rubbish 
was talked about art and architecture. We 
might like being architects but we. were in 
architecture primarily to obtain a livelihood. 
We worked in a commercial world and we had 
our hands tied by a feudal code of professional 
practice. Our counterparts in the commercial 
world thought we were “ plumb crazy” for 
working as we did for what we got. We had 
only to look at the bar and at surgery to see 
that money-making was not incompatible 
with professional dignity. He thought a 
question to be asked was whether the RIBA 
was organised to give the best possible “help 
to its members in earning their living. 

A member with experience of America 
spoke of the high standing of the large 
engineering-architectural corporations there. 
They were highly respected and had been 
responsible for raising American factory 
construction and design to its high present- 
day level. They had the necessary resources 
for the collection of data, investigation and 
research, without which technical advance 
was impossible. They were in a largely 
parallel position to the official architects of 
this country. 


COLOUR AND MATERIALS 


One member felt that effects today were 
being achieved by means of colours which in 
a short time would need a good deal of 
maintenance instead of with materials: which 
would mellow with time. There was a 
tendency to claim that the substitute was 
better than the original. 

The hope was expressed by a member that 
we might in due course find ourselves with a 
unified system of administration of public 
authority building. The RIBA should begin 
thinking about such a system and getting it 
adopted by government and local authorities. 
The purpose of such a system must be the 
maintenance of the profession as a free 
designing and technical body, and to that end 
there must be full and complete responsibility 
for as many individuc’ practitioners as possible. 
It was a weakness of the team system of 
working that human beings working together 
tended to lean on each other. 

Mr. Aslin, Mr. Loweth and Mr. Johnson- 
Marshall then summed up. On the question 
of temporary «taff, Mr. ASLIN said that in 
his opinion there should not be any. On 
the question of office costs, if an official office 
could not run its own costing system it was 
badly run. The idea that non-traditional 
building had high maintenance costs was a 
fallacy. Everything had grown out of the 
conditions in which we found ourselves, and 
he believed the present trend would continue 
indefinitely. 

Mr. LowsrTH said he was surprised to hear 
it said that the RIBA wes wo late in consider- 
ing the question of the employment of 
private architects, since the member who 
complained of this had himself been on the 
Council in 1947-48 and could have raised it 
then. He also challenged the same member 
to prove that the cost of employing a private 
architect was higher than that of using the 
official architect’s office. 

Mr. JoHNSON-MARSHALL said that the 
matter of competitive tenders was one for 
local authorities themselves to deal with ; 
the Ministry was not out to give a ruling on 
every detail. 
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The Conference Banquet 


HE Conference Banquet was held 
- at the Simon Langton Girls’ School, 
Canterbury, on Friday evening, when a 
large company of members and dis- 

were ent. The 


Dean, who had conducted in the Cathedral 
the service which most of them found so 
moving. 

Speaking of Folkestone, it was visited by 
Elizabeth I and he hoped that before long 
it would be visited by their present Queen. 

THe Mayor or Cantersury (Ald. H. P. 
Dawton), in reply, said that architects 
still had the privilege of being to a great 
extent responsible for the changing face 
of the country’s towns and villages. 
With change each era brought its own 
distinctive style. The architect of today 
would probably be judged not so much 
today as in a hundred years’ time when 
his work had stood the test of time. Not 
all styles were afterwards appreciated, 
as witness the Victorian period despite 
its wealth of material and labour. 

THe Mayor or Fo.kestone (Ald. 
Moncrieff), after speaking of the close 
links between Canterbury and Folkestone 
and of the pride of all Kent in Canterbury, 
dealt with the building problems of today. 
He thought it very important that the 
architectural profession should accept 
the new essentials and employ them in 
the production of imaginative designs. 
The local authorities, too, should be 
prepared to accept revolutionary designs 
in keeping with the changing times. It 
should be possible to attain a high 
standard within the permissible financial 
limits. ‘This was an age of difficulties, 
but, with imagination, they could use new 
aids and materials. 

THe HicH SuHerirr or Kent (Major 
Sir Henry J. d’Avigdor-Goldsmid), pre- 
posing “The South Eastern Society of 
Architects,’’ spoke of the great post-war 
building programmes for houses and 
schools, especially in North Kent, and 
thought it would not be out of place to 
speak of the Kent County Council 
architect, Mr. S. H. Loweth, who had 
been a tower of strength to them, and cf 
Alderman W. C. Redman, chairman of 
the Education Committee, for his drive in 
connection with the building of schools. 
The county’s building programme had 
been a credit to Kent and to the whole 
country. Mr. Loweth had been a pioneer 
in the co-ordination of work of the local 
authority and private architects and he 
knew that the work he had done in that 
way had been much appreciated. ‘They 
were proud of the schools of Kent. 
The new buildings of today formed a 
very fine bridge between the past and the 
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future and the life of the country was 
being enriched by them. 

Mr. R. W. Parne (President of the 
SESA), in response, paid tribute to the 
indefatigable executive committee for 
the work they had done to ensure the success 
of the conference, and to Mr. L. Hugh 
Wilson, the City Architect, who had 
designed that school, which, however, 
was only a small portion of all the work 
he had done for Canterbury. Mr. Paine 
spoke of the many ancient architectural 
gems in the city erected in days when 
there were inadequate mechanical aids. 

Srr LanceLtot Keay, Past President 
of the Institute, proposed ‘‘ Our Guests ”’ 
in witty vein, and claimed that, as pilgrims 


_to Canterbury, they were all guests. 


Replying, Mr. R. ScHoFreELD Morris, 
President of the Architectural Institute of 
Canada, told how the gold badge that he 
was wearing was the gift of the RIBA 
and was recently presented to his Institute 
by the Governor-General. 


Speaking of the architectural and 
building situation in Canada, Mr. Morris 
described how, after being more or less 
at a standstill except for industrial plants, 
the removal of restrictions led to a surge 
of building. The expected post-war 
slump did not materialise. There was a 
great shortage of office accommodation 
and they were very busy building hospitals, 
for which there was a great demand. 
As in other countries, there was also a 
great shortage of schools. 


Mr. LestreE THomas, MP for Canter- 
bury, said architects created order out of 
chaos and they should be grateful to the 
politicians who provided them with the 
chaos!—{laughter). Mr. Thomas, speaking 
of Canterbury’s war scars, praised the co- 
operation of the Dean and Chapter and 
of the City Fathers, who had filled some 
of the open spaces with buildings that 
reflected the spirit of the age. 


Those present included : 


Mrs. Howard Robertson, Lady Keay, Mrs. R:- 
Schofield Morris, Mrs. Robert W. Paine, Percy L. 
Wells, MP, The Dean of Canterbury, Kenneth M. B. 
Cross, Canon C. K. Sansbury, John Arbuthnot, R. W. 
Whittington, Ald. William Redman, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Aslin, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Enthoven, N. Polmear, 
Brig.-General Sir Ormonde and Lady Winter, Pembroke 
Wicks, D. M. Nenk, J. L. Seaton Dahl, Miss Jean 
Shuffiebotham, Richard Sheppard, Ian M. Leslie. 

W. A. Allen, C. F. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Bennett, Eric L. Bird, Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Bradbury, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Braddock, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Brittain, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil Burns, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Cahill, Lt. Col. H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, Mr. and Mrs. 'T. Nelson Cartwright, 
Lt. Col. Eric Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Conolly, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Copson, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Coulter, Mr. and Mrs. William Crabtree, F. Hamer 
Crossley, Mr. and Mrs. T. Graham Crump, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford Culpin, Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Dod, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. M. Dudding, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. K. 
Faldo, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Ferriby, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Sheppard Fidler, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Geens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Gollins, Gontran Goulden, R. Derek 
Hammett, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Handisyde, D. Dex 
Harrison, J. E. K. Harrison, J. Kennedy Hawkes, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. G. Noel Hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. uglas Hodges, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
C. Howitt, Eric Hughes, S. A. W. Johnson-Marshall, 
Howard Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
G. H. Lawrence, E. Wamsley Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Lovell, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Loweth, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Lyons, Mr. and Mrs. William McCrea, 
John McNab, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. C. Maunder, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Nelson Meredith, Mr. and Mrs. S. Elden 
Minns, A. Moody, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Moncrieff, 
Edward Narracott, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. M. Ormrod, 
Col. and Mrs. K. H. Osborne, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Paterson, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pilkington, Andrew 
Rankine, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
J. Rowse, Mr. and Mrs. F. Charles Saxon, E. C. 


Scherrer, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Scott, C. D. Spragg, 
Raglan Squire, F. R. Steele, Mrs. Joan Tomlins, Noel 
Tweddell, Lionel F. Vanstone, H. J]. Venning, H. R 
Williams (chief clerk RIBA), Mr. and Mrs. 
F. R. S. Yorke and W. Cecil Young. 


L. Hugh 
Wilson, 
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TRAINING THE ARCHITECT 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—There is a bland assumption in 
the letter from Mr. William McCrea, 
FRIBA, published in your issue of 
May 15, of the expectation that the newly 
qualified assistant (my italics) is “to 
produce the practical working and detailed 
drawings required in everyday practice.” 
If this expectation is fulfilled, then, one 
may ask, what on earth does the architect 
himself do ? 

Evidently the “many who have the 
well-being of the architectural profession 
at heart”’ (including Mr. McCrea) are 
chiefly concerned with the working 
potential of the ‘assistants’? and 
“‘draughtsmen’’ who are employed by 
principals for profit to carry out the bulk 
of an architect’s work at salaries amounting, 
in the aggregate, to about half the fees 
received. 

Surely the newly qualified architects 
are the best judges of their own abilities 
in executing practical working and detailed 
drawings in fulfilment of the legitimate 
patronage which registration licenses and 
entitles them to receive. 

I believe that the leading architects 
in the country actually do make their 
own drawings, and in these cases there 
is no objection to the employment of a 
genuine assistant or two. 

But the system whereby a group of 
partners (duly registered under the 
Business Names Act) employ, say, 20 or 
more ‘“‘ qualified’’ assistants who are 
destined to remain assistants all their 
lives, serves only to reduce the size of the 
spearhead against the “‘ recurrence of the 
tasteless building that disfigured so much 
of the urban and the rural scene before 
the war,’’ to quote from your leading 
article of May 15. No wonder, then, 
under the business system of architectural 
monopoly, to quote again from the same. 
article, “‘many conscientious architects 
find the small single dwelling house 
unremunerative and will not handle it 
while more important or more profitable 
work is available.”’ 

Respectfully, I suggest that there is 
nothing wrong with a system of architec- 
tural education—and registration—which 
produces talented and imaginative young 





“I couldn't hire a boat, but I was 
determined to see the Fleet.’’ 
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practitioners, but that there is something 
seriously amiss with architectural practice. 

Clergymen, barristers and doctors do not 
restrict patronage by the few cornering com- 
missions, thereby requiring the employ- 
ment of platoons of qualified members of 
their own professions as assistants. Does 
one ever hear criticisms of the quality of 
legal and medical education and its effect 
on barristers’ and doctors’ assistants ? 
Keep the architectural business tycoons 
off the Board of Architectural Education ! 

It seems to me that Mr. McCrea wants 
the qualified assistants to have the talents 
of architect, building surveyor and 
quantity surveyor all roiled into one. 

C. R. Vinycoms. 
54, Wickstead-avenue, Luton. 


GETTING TOGETHER 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Since the end of the war I have 
watched with the utmost apprehen- 
sion the decline in the efficiency of the 
building industry. Immediately, thoughts 
of shortage of labour of the right type, 
and materials, spring to mind, as do the 
stereotyped forms of construction that 
have been adopted in the name of speed 
and utilitarianism, which have in turn 
produced, and are still producing, an 
“automatic ’’ outlook which must be 
nipped now, if the zest and ability of the 
industry is to be maintained in its tradition 
of craftsmanship. 

In my opinion, however, as a building 
manager, I feel that the greatest fault 
lies in the retracting of the architectural 
profession and the builders into water- 
tight, and in some cases, almost air-tight, 
compartments. The lessons of the war 
years have been forgotten, the ability to 
get together and plan is missing. 

The builder acknowledges the architect 
to be the expert in design; why then, 
does not the architect accept the “ expert- 
ness,’’ in his field, of the builder, and seek 
his views prior to commencing operations ? 

Some two years ago I attended a course 
of post-graduate lectures on management 
where the lecturers urged the policy of 
** getting together,’’ and there is no doubt 
in my mind that it is a policy which 
produces results. It is after all the funda- 
mental theme of the British way of life. 
Why then must certain sections of profes- 
sionalism ignore it? 

The architectural profession has, since 
the war, been described as the “ weakest 
link ’’ in the chain of building operations. 
Now is the time, at the commencement of 
the new Elizabethan era, to resolve the 
situation. Let the professional and prac- 
tical be welded together to produce effici- 
ency, cordiality and good building both in 
quality and quantity. 

The opinions expressed in your leading 
article of April 10 are of long standing, and 
I have been prompted to write of them 
after viewing the various correspondenc« 
of recent weeks relating to co-ordination 
between the building student and th: 
architectural student. Whilst this is a ve" 
excellent idea and has my full support, @ 
co-operative example by peoples practise’ 
in their field and currently engaged wou!’ 
be the finest example and incentive to prove 
the worth of working together. QUERCUS. 


(Correspondence continued on page 953). 
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Photographed for “‘ The Builder” by S. W. Newbery. 
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Main entrance. 


HASTINGS SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Borough Engineer : 


E.O. BAXTER, MEng, AMICE, MIMunE 
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Architect in Charge: 
STANLEY RIPLEY, FRIBA 
Quantity Surveyors : 
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HE new Hastings Secondary 
Modern School for Girls is the 
third project to be completed by 
the Hastings Local Education 
\uthority under its development 
cheme for primary and secondary 
schools, and was first planned in 
1937, When the original site was 
acquired. The school, designed 
in conformity with the post-war 
standards laid down in the Min- 
istry’s building regulations issued 
in 1945 under the Education Act, 
1944, is built to accommodate 360 
pupils, but it may be required to 
take up to 480 pupils during the 
next seven years. 
Hastings peculiar 
difficulties to both architect and 
builder in the almost total absence 


presents 


of level sites of sufficient area, and 
this is well illustrated in the present 
design which is conditioned by the 
contours of the site on which the 
school stands. 

The major portion of the 17-acre 
site has a road frontage of some 
1,170 ft. and a main depth of 
550 ft. with a cross fall of 60 ft. 
while there is an extended portion 
of land to the south at the rear of 
domestic property. 

Although the contours of the 
site are somewhat excessive in 
pleces, the building area finally 
decided upon covered a portion not 
so steep, thus minimising the fall 
to 20 ft. within the structure. 

In order to make full use of this 
fall in the ground four different 
floor levels were developed, and due 
to the wet nature of this land a 
basement boiler chamber was 
avoided. 

The children enter in the centre of 
the scheme and ascend a main stair- 
case to a first-floor crush hall with 
the assembly hall off. This crush 
hall also gives access to the secre- 
tary’s and headmistress’s rooms. To 
the west there is a two-storey 
practical room block terminated 
by a gymnasium and art and craft 
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General view from beyond cricket pitch in the foreground, 





room, while at the rear of the assembly hall and process. Window cills, both internally and extern- 


at a higher level is a two-storey classroom wing ally, are polished concrete precast units. Other 


segregated to ensure perfect quiet. internal finishes include fibreboard ceilings direct to 
In the classroom block also are staff room over- concrete except in the assembly hall where untreated 
looking two pitches and sports grounds and a quiet fibreboard is suspended. i 
spacious library overlooking the town and the sea. The majority of the flooring is ‘‘ Accotile ”’ laid 
Construction.—In order to avoid undue construc- Over a screeded fibreglass base on upper floors, but , 


tional delays, many parts of the building, e.g., hardwood has been used in special cases and a silent 
assembly hall, were designed with load-bearing walls. | cork floor adopted for the library. 
ash External finishes include local multi-coloured sand- The heating is bv low pressure hot water obtained 
faced bricks, while window mullions are of waterproof by solid fuel burning in continuous worm feeds to 
concrete treated with Cullamix by the Tyrolean boilers, which supply Vectair radiators to minimise 
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Library. 


discoloration of decorations and improve heating 
circulations. Large rooms and_ blackboards are 
illuminated by fluorescent tubes, likewise the stage 
and cyclorama lighting. 

The contract price was £137,185. ‘The main sub- 
contractors were as follows : 

Steel frame, Smith Walker, Ltd. ; floors, roofs, stair- 


cases, Phillips Floors, Ltd.; heating and domestic hot 
water, G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., Eastbourne ; metal 


windows and roof lights, Luxfer, Ltd. ; precast terrazzo 
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Gymnasium. 


cills, Cambridge Artificial Stone Co.; bituminous felt 
roofing, Wm. Briggs and Sons, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, 
Shanks and Co., Ltd.; ironmongery, James Gibbons, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton; flush doors, Gliksten Doors, 
Ltd.; gymnasium equipment, Niels Larsen and Sons, 
Ltd. Leeds; electrical installations, S.E. Electricity 
Board ; Accotile flooring, Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd. ; 
practical room equipment, E.S.A., Stevenage; tennis 
courts, En-Tout-Cas Co., Ltd., Syston; tarmac paving, 
Constable Hart and Co., Portsmouth ; curtains in assembly 
hall, library and showers, Elijah Gray and Sons (1950), Ltd., 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





Main school hall. 


HASTINGS SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTIST CHURCH, 
WIMBLEDON, SWI19 


Designed by : 
JOHN SOPER, 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
SIDNEY C. ROSE, ARICS 


Consulting Engineer : 


GEORGE F. ATKINS, AMIStructE 


Builders : 
JOHN GREENWOOD, LTD. 


HIS church is built on the site of a previous one 
which was largely demolished by bombing in 
1940. ‘The original structure was very simple, of the 
** mission hall ”’ type, but after the bombing the church 
authorities decided to invest in a somewhat more 
imposing building. On the grounds of economy, 
however, it was decided to build off the old foundations 
(most of which were sound) as far as possible. 


Adjoining the church at the rear is the hall, off which 
are the vestry, library, kitchen and usual offices. The 
outside of the building is faced with sand-faced 
Fletton bricks and pointed in cement-lime mortar. 
The roof is finished with sand-faced concrete pantiles. 
The front entrance doors are of Iroko wood, left 
natural colour and wax polished. Instead of the 
small lobby as originally, a larger entrance vestibule 
has been designed with space for display of religious 
literature. A small gallery has been constructed over 
the vestibule to serve both as organ and choir loft, 
and also for the projection of religious films. 

The pulpit is of stud and plaster construction, with 
steamed beech handrail and reading desk ; a centre 
feature yet to be inserted is a sculptured bas relief 
depicting the theme of baptism. Immediately below 
and in front of the pulpit is the baptistry, the floor 
and steps of which are lined with non-slip oatmeal 
colour tiles, and the sides with green glazed tiles. 
Behind the pulpit the wall is recessed and this motif 
is picked up by the pelmet which houses the roller 
screen. 


The west window is of tinted glass and harmonises 
with the general colour scheme. 


The roof over the hall at the rear has been designed 
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to allow for the future erection of a sound chamber for 
an electric organ; the sound will discharge through 


the steel grille behind the pulpit. It was necessary 
for the hall to be slightly larger than previously to allow 
for more accommodation for young people’s activities. 
This was achieved by a reduction in the length of the 
church and an extension of the rear portion of the buil- 
ding beyond the original buildinz line. The oli boiler- 
house, previously a sub-basement lean-to, was retained 
but covered in with a reinforced concrete slab to form 
the floor of a platform. 


The floors and joinery in the church are steamed 
beech. The walls and ceiling of the church are 
finished in stippled lime plaster. The seating is by 
means of individual chairs with kneelers, and the 
building is heated by a gas-fired low-pressure central- 
heating system. 

The colour scheme of the main part of the building, 
for which C. M. Hubert Cowen was responsible, is as 
follows : Dove suede “‘ Durasheen ”’ walls fading into 
white ceiling ; window reveals picked out in white ; 
woodwork in Persian tint ‘“‘ Duramel”’; and window 
frames in azure blue. The pulpit is white with blue 
sprayed in at edges. Returns behind the pulpit are 
picked out in white. 

The carved commemorative panels on each side of 
the front entrance are by Alan Collins, ARCA. The 
specialist sub-contractors and suppliers were as 
follows :— 

Sub-contractors—Roof tiling, Marley Tile Co., Ltd. ; 
floor and wall tiling, Carter and Co. (London), Ltd. ; 


heating, Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd. ; wood block 
flooring, Hollis Bros., Ltd. ; felt roofing, Rock Asphalte 
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View towards the pulpit. 








Co., Ltd. ; electrical installation, Coleby and Co., Lid 
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steelwork, Ellis, Jones and Partners, Ltd. ; metal lathing, th 

7 Bracketing, Centering and Lathing, Ltd. ; window blinds, vi 

: Deans, of Putney. Ww 
& Suppliers—Metal windows, W. James and Co., Ltd ; A 
Soule wrot ironwork, J. Daniells and Sons ; ironmongery, fe 
% Comyn Ching, Ltd.; thermal insulation, Fibreglass, lo 
. Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, J. Bolding and Sons, Ltd. - glass, os 
: Pilkington Bros., Ltd. ; paints, Fleetwood Paints, Ltd : ; 
i chairs, Mealing Bros., Ltd.; sandfaced facing bricks, u 
; London Brick Co. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 944.) 


FEES FOR THE SINGLE HOUSE 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—“‘ If you can’t afford it, go 
without,” is an axiom no _ less 
generally applicable to architects’ fees 
than to Rolls-Royce cars and mink coats. 
But the question you have raised about 
the design of small houses is not on this 
ordinary economic level. From the point 
of view of the health of the community, 
good design is really as much a necessity 
as good sanitation, and if prospective 
owners are not able to pay for it in the 
normal way and according to accepted 
professional practices, then some other 
way should be found. 

Most of your correspondents look at 
this matter from the narrow professional 
angle, and therefore their comments are 
not particularly helpful. If architects are 
unable or unwilling to cut their fees for 
this type of work (and I should not blame 
them for a reluctance to do so), a possible 
alternative, already suggested in your 
columns, is to provide a selection of good 
type designs, of varying accommodation, 
suitable for different localities and aspects, 
copies of which could be purchased, with 
specifications, for a small sum to include 
the right to build. Architectural super- 
vision could be optional ; if a purchaser 
wanted it he would have to pay extra for it. 
As you pointed out in a leading article a 
few weeks ago, schemes of this kind have 
long been worked successfully in Canada 
and the United States and were in opera- 
tion in this country before the war. 

Architects are naturally apprehensive 
about any proposal which may affect 
their livelihood, but they have nothing to 
fear from a development of this kind. 
Where services are not already employed 
there is obviously nothing to lose ; indeed, 
there is hope of something to gain. The 
professional organisations concerned (and 
perhaps other interested bodies) could do 
no harm if they got together to investigate 
the demand for a service of this kind and 
explored the possibilities of satisfying it. 

If agreement could be reached, some 
organisation would have to be set up to 
produce the designs and operate the 
scheme. Perhaps the Allied Societies of 
the RIBA would be willing to co- 
operate. 

URBANIST. 


THE LEGAL VALUE OF THE 
QUANTIFY SURVEYOR’S 
OPINION 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—I have read with considerable 

interest the correspondence on points 

of contract in your columns, and, more 

recently, the series of articles on this topic. 

I would be grateful to have the opinion of 

your readers and correspondents on 
another aspect of contract. 

In recent months, I have had referred 
to me, by building owners, a number of 
cases where work has been undertaken by 
general, and sometimes by specialist, 
contractors, where the resultant account 
rendered has been resisted by the client 
as being both unfair and unreasonable. 
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In all these cases no proper forin of 
contract has existed, although some loose 
verbal estimate arrangement has some- 
times applied. In these cases I have 
prepared an approximate priced bill of 
quantities for the work involved, and have 
reported impartially on the outcome of my 
figures. 

In two recent instances peculiar cir- 
cumstances have arisen: in the first, the 
employer, my client, is withholding pay- 
ment of the account although I have 
advised that it be met in full; in the 
second, the reverse applies, since whilst I 
agree with the employer that the con- 
tractor’s account is unfair and unreason- 
able the contractor is taking legal pro- 
ceedings for the full amount of his 
account. 

In these instances, where a quantity 
surveyor is called in by a client to express 
an opinion on an account for work carried 
out and which the client considers unfair 
and unreasonable, what is the legal value 
of the quantity surveyor’s opinion, whether 
it favours client or contractor ? Can it be 
used as a legal argument that the account 
is unfair or otherwise ? 

Also, in similar instances, but where the 
quantity surveyor is already employed on 
the contract and has not been called in 
specially, would his opinion be acceptable 
in a court of law ? 

It would be interesting to know whether 
any cases of this nature have been resolved 
at law, and to what extent the impartial 
opinion of the quantity surveyor was 
recognised or upheld. 

It may be, therefore, that many of 
your readers, being architects, contractors, 
and quantity surveyors, are meeting similar 
cases daily, and I am anxious to discover 
if any precedent exists at law which may 
help to resolve some of our day-to-day 
problems. 

CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


WAR DAMAGE REINSTATEMENT 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—In agreeing any Schedule for the 
above where the Commission may 
disclaim liability because it is over seven 
years since the last bomb dropped on this 
country, it appears to me to be advisable 
to do so “ without prejudice’’ and thus 
provide against any decision there may be 
in the Courts on this matter and reserve 
the right to take action in the event of such 

decision following any agreement made. 

P. M. VINTER. 

132, Kingston-road, Teddington. 


CLERK OF WORKS AND 
INSPECTORS 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Your correspondent Mr. W. Mac- 
donald (The Builder, May 29) has 
without a doubt read historical versions 
of clerks of works’ regal associations 
different from those explored by myself, 
and as neither of us can personally testify 
as to their validity it appears pointless 
to continue the controversy. 

Nevertheless, it seems regrettable that 
he should express the opinion that I 
appear to treat the functions of inspectors 
lightly. It was very necessary to deal 
with inspectors since all clerks of works are 
inspectors, but all inspectors are not 
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clerks of works, One must take care 
however, not to couple as a simile the old 
allegory “ All music is noise but all noise 
is not music.”’ 

A clerk of works’ functions incorporate 
all the functions of an inspector within 
the very much lager range of his own 
functions. Although I in no way wish 
to belittle the intelligence or accomplish- 
ments of the inspector, I take the view that 
whereas an inspector can achieve a high 
degree of efficiency with only direct 
academical instruction, clerks of works on 
the other hand must have lengthy prac- 
tical and technical experiences if they are 
to supervise even modest structures. 

H. E. Campsertt [MICW]. 

40, St. Paul’s-road, N1. 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—While one can appreciate much 
of the history given by Mr. Mac- 
Donald it is rather disparaging to read 
that no clerk of works was employed on 
Windsor Castle, but that fact in itself 
does not dispose of the clerk of works, for 
he has certainly held offices on other 
important historic buildings. Chaucer, 
for example, was a clerk of works to the 
King in 1389, and a patent for this office 
was conferred on William of Wykeham, in 
1356, and Laurence Spencer was clerk of 
the works under Wren when St. Pauls 
Cathedral was built ; they certainly were 
not called inspectors by their contem- 
poraries. I suggest the true meaning of 
clerk, as ‘applied to a clerk of works, 
freely translated means a scholar of 
building construction. 

While Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Camp- 
bell appear to be arguing from different 
angles, I submit we must deal with the 
situation to-day. Under the clauses in 
the RIBA Form of Contract a clerk of 
works is not endowed with any authority 
with regard to workmanship or materials. 
Inspecting is one matter, but authority to 
approve or condemn is another matter. 
However, he cannot do either ; it is fully 
laid down that the architect is the para- 
mount authority and the sole representa- 
tive of the owner or employer who, 
strange to relate, pays the salary of the 
clerk of works. At the moment and with 
special reference to the RIBA Form of 
Contract, the clause relating to clerks of 
works makes the issue conflicting and 
confusing both for the clerk of works and 
the contractor who can, if he so’ chooses, 
disregard the requirements of the clerk of 
works (and particularly if they are not 
clear in the contract), and can seek a 
second opinion from the architect, which 
in the end means that the clerk of works 
does not possess authority in the accepted 
sense. 

I submit that no authority except that 
given by the architect and confirmed in 
the contract should be recognised, but 
that the clerk of works should be desig- 
nated as the person under the contract 
capable of giving judgment regarding the 
soundness of materials and workmanship. 
I suggest this would represent real power, 
not as at present when it is purely a matter 
of delegation. 

G. W. Harris onFICW] 

43, Leopold-road, Nw, 

«*s This correspondence must now 
cease.—Eb. 
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Papers at the British Architects’ Conference 


| nategy seas are the last three papers, reproduced here in full, presented at the British 
Architects’ Conference, which was held at Canterbury and Folkestone last week. 
The first two papers, by, respectively, Mr. S. A. W. Fohnson-Marshall, ARIBA, and 
Mr. Richard Sheppard, FRIBA, were reproduced in our issue of Fune 12, page 917, 


How the Local Authority 
Works 


By C. H. ASLIN, CBE, V-PRIBA, 
County Architect, Hertfordshire 


§ hee title obviously suggests a very 
prosaic paper, and I would state at 
once that I do not propose to deal with it 
by a catalogue of various happenings in the 
daily life of an official architect. On the 
other hand, I propose to take the oppor- 
tunity to deal generally with the subject, 
and to cover as wide a range as possible, in 
the hope that discussion may be stimu- 
lated. 


The Beginnings of Official Architects.— 
In later years the official architect has 
come to be accepted as a normal part of the 
profession, but even quite a few years ago 
he was looked upon as something quite 
peculiar as compared with his brother, the 
private practitioner, who was regarded as 
the normal and established unit. This 
view, however, was quite erroneous, 
because through the long line of architects, 
known and unknown, since the days of 
Egypt and Greece, through the Roman 
Empire, the medieval period and the 
Renaissance, architects have obviously 
been remunerated for their labours in a 
variety of ways—in some cases by wealthy 
patrons, and in others by the State or 
Church ; and their work has been judged 
by their contemporaries and by posterity 
on its merits and as works of art. without 
any regard for the way in which they were 
paid for doing it. 

It is interesting to note that there was a 
Surveyor or Controller of the King’s Works 
as early as Edward I, and the first official 
architect in this country who carried out 
works on a large scale was no less a person 
than Inigo Jones, who was Surveyor to the 
King from 1615 to 1648. From 1705 to 
1718 the office of the Surveyor was occu- 
pied by Sir Christopher Wren, and among 
the names of other distinguished architects 
who held office under the Crown are those 
of Hawksmoor, Colin Campbell, William 
Kent, Robert Adam, Sir William Cham- 
bers, Sir James Pennethorne and Sir 
Robert Smirke. Whatever the individual 
capabilities of the modern official architect 
may be, he can at least claim the distinc- 
tion of following a company of very emin- 
ent members of the profession. 

At the beginning of this century the 
official architect was looked upon as some- 
thing new and rather peculiar because we 
were entering a new phase of development, 
and the official architect is the product of 
the changing time which has been so 
evident in the last 50 years. In the nine- 
teenth century, so strongly marked by 
individualism in trade and every other 
enterprise, he would have been an im- 
possible anachronism. At the present 
time, in a world of Government control 
and social service, of municipal enterprise 
and great industrial combines, the official 


architect has grown naturally out of this 
shape of controlled undertakings, so 
different from the individualistic world of 
the nineteenth century. 


Development of Local Authority Work 
in the last 50 Years.—At the beginning of 
the century there were very few local 
authorities who employed architects in 
their service at a salary. The reason for 
this was, of course, that the field of 
operations of a county or borough was 
very limited, and a very high proportion 
of building was undertaken by private 
enterprise, which naturally looked to the 
practising architect as its adviser. Since 
the end of the first great war, however, 
more and more work has become the 
responsibility of national and local govern- 
ment. This trend started with the muni- 
cipal housing of 1919, and having set up 
architectural departments local authorities 
naturally employed their architects to 
carry out other work such as municipal 
offices, markets, baths, bus stations, and 
indeed every kind of building for all the 
enterprises for which local authorities 
became responsible. 

This burden of work placed on local 
authorities reached a peak with the 1944 
Education Act. The buildings necessary 
to satisfy this measure are costing about 
£53,000,000 a year, so that with the 
limitation of expenditure on private enter- 
prise and the large sums being spent by the 
central government on defence, the local 
governments throughout the country are 
now spending a very high proportion of the 
total expenditure on building. In other 
words, the whole pattern has changed and 
completely reversed since 1914, and we 
shall examine later how this change is 
likely to affect the whole profession. 

Control of Expenditure.—It is sometimes 
thought that because the official architect 
deals with public money he is likely to be 
much more extravagant than the private 
architect dealing with a personal client. 
This idea, however, is quite erroneous. 
The capital amount for any project is 
approved by the local authority which is 
to spend it, and furthermore the same 
approval must be forthcoming from the 
government department which is sponsor- 
ing the project and providing some pro- 
portion of the cost. The capital cost of 
the project having been approved by both 
these authorities, the architect cannot 
spend any more than this figure without 
a precise approval. While the work is in 
progress he is subject to the scrutiny of 
one of his colleagues, the local government 
accountant. Final accounts for payment 
are also vetted in the same way, and in due 
course the whole of the accounts are 
scrutinised by the government auditor. 
In other words the greatest possible pre- 
cautions are taken to see that public 
money, whether raised by taxes or local 
rates, is expended as wisely as possible. 
This method is governed by a series of 
Standing Orders, and a considerable part 
of the official architect’s time is taken up 
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by satisfying these rules, which are 
designed to protect the public which pays, 

In recent years there have been many 
private architects who have learned by 
experience of this form of financial controi; 
the reason being that public offices have 
had such a large programme to carry out 
that it has been necessary to enlist the 
services of private offices in order to cover 
the demand. In some cases work has been 
entrusted to private practitioners just in 
the same way that it would be handed to 
them by a private client, but in more cases 
still the work has been handed out and 
executed by way of collaboration between 
the private architect and the official. 
There appear to be many advantages in 
this system. In the first place, in order 
to carry out all the programme, many 
official offices would have to be increased 
in strength enormously, and when the work 
decreased—as it inevitably will some day— 
we should have the spectacle of assistant 
architects being dismissed, with inevitable 
distress. 'The second important consider- 
ation is that, with the shortage of normal 
work for private offices, it is difficult to see 
how they could possibly keep going with- 
out sharing some of the government- 
sponsored work which is normally carried 
out by the official architect ; and it will un- 
doubtedly be disastrous for the profession, 
if and when work sponsored by private 
enterprise is available, if there are insuffi- 
cient competent private architects to 
carry it out. This collaboration is there- 
fore not only necessary to do the official 
work now required, but it is, in my 
opinion, essential to .keep the whole 
profession on an even keel. 


The Effect on the Profession of Enlarged 
Public Offices —At the beginning of this 
century the pattern of the profession 
seemed to be rigidly fixed. Most people 
entered the profession through articles in 
a private office; relatively few bothered 
to take examinations, and the profession 
was, generally speaking, divided into two 
parts: first, those who had the good fortune 
to belong to a family practice, or had 
parents with enough money to buy a 
junior partnership ; and the others who 
were architects’ assistants and were never 
qualified except by practice. 


The whole pattern is now completely 
changed. The profession is much larger 
in numbers ; all are qualified of necessity, 
and owing to the conditions left by the war 
greater numbers than ever are employed in 
local government offices, and there ‘s 
conversely less opportunity of starting 4 
private practice. The post-war con 
tions have created large offices in wich 
practically every member of the staff : 
fully qualified architect, and the set-up 1s 
quite a different one from that wir 
obtained when staff generally were ur- 
qualified and content to act as assistan' 
to the head or heads of the firm. 

This therefore, in my opinion, sugges‘: 
an entirely different pattern of workin: 
The old method of designing at the top 
and passing the work down the office, » 
that drawings may be done at the directio 
of the Chief, does not produce the bes 
results. 'This is due to the fact that th: 
qualified architect is not fully used to the 
capacity of which he is capable. ‘The 
pattern to seek, therefore, is one in which 
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the assistant architect is given charge of 
the project from the sketch plan stage. 
It might be said that this method is bound 
to produce a varied quality of work from 
the office, because naturally the skill of 
each individual member is a varying factor. 
On the other hand the friendly rivalry 
which this method creates stimulates the 
individuals and causes the general stand- 
ard of the work in the office to be much 
improved, such standard being inevitably 
much higher than that which can be 
produced by the pyramidal office. 

The group system is one which, in my 
opinion, produces the best results, and is 
worked in the following manner. Let us 
assume that we have a group of architects 
of a size necessary to carry out a particular 
programme. One member of the group 
will assume responsibility for the design of 
the first project, and the ether members 
will act as assistants. ‘The second mem- 
ber of the group will take on the next 
project, and all the other members, includ- 
ing the first, will assist him in the same 
way. ‘This pattern is repeated until all the 
members of the group have a project for 
which they are responsible, so that each 
architect in turn is responsible for a 
scheme with the assistance of all the others, 
and alternatively becomes an assistant 
himself to the other members of the team. 

This method, of course, means that each 
member of the staff gets an opportunity of 
acting in his proper capacity as a fully 
qualified architect, and consequently he 
both deserves, and is justified in expecting, 
higher pay than would formerly have been 
given to an assistant doing hack work. 
lhe size of the group in which this method 
can be successful should not be greater 
than ten members, and another necessity 
for ease of working is that the jobs should 
be relatively small, say about £50,000 each, 
and of similar character ; it will also be clear 
that they must be continuous. 

Precisely the same method is a little 
more difficult to work with larger projects, 
such as secondary schools, which will 
average somewhere between £150,000 and 
£200,000 each, but on the other hand this 
method can be made to work with varied 
projects—that is, varied both in type and 
size; and much better results can be 
obtained by giving the qualified architect, 
of whatever age and experience, the 
opportunity to exercise to the full the 
profession for which he has been trained. 

Chis matter is one of the greatest im- 
portance to the profession, because it 
would obviously be wasteful to train fully 
qualified architects and then never to 
use them for the work which they are 
c apable of performing. 

[his also raises the question of remun- 
‘ration, and it appears to be quite clear 
that the group leader should be paid at a 
tate more in conformity with his ability 
ind responsibility than was thought to be 
»foper in the past, when he acted as a 
iack worker to the Chief. 

This problem is, of course, also tied up 
to the actual cost of the architect’s services, 
is there is obviously a limit to what can be 
‘aid without the cost of the service to the 
lient, viz., the local authority, being 
\igher than a reasonable charge based on 
the, RIBA scales. This brings me to 
‘nother point, which has proved to be a 
omtentious one amongst local authority 
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THE SCOTTISH CONTINGENT AT THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CON- 

FERENCE RECEPTION. Back row (left to right) : R. S. Lawrie (Fife), G. H. Law- 

rence (Edinburgh), R. Dron (Dundee), John McNab (Glasgew). Seated : William McCrea 

(Glasgow), A. H. Livingstone (Glasgow), A. G. Forgie (Edinburgh), A. R. Caldwell 
(Kirkcudbright) and Alex Smith (Stirling). 


architects, and that is the necessity of 
keeping cost records ; and it cannot be too 
strongly stressed that cost in local govern- 


- ment means precisely the same as it does 


in a private office. In other words, every- 
thing is charged against the office—and 
everything means salaries, rent, lighting, 
heating, materials, telephones, transport, 
and a charge from the clerk and the 
accountant for the services such depart- 
ments render to the architect. Costing is 
essential for two reasons. From the 
employing authority’s point of view it is 
necessary to show that the office is being 
run with reasonable economy, and from 
the chief architect’s angle a simple costing 
system is capable of locating various 
groups in the office which are doing less 
well than others ; and steps can, therefore, 
be taken to put the matter right. Other- 
wise, in a large office, it is possible to 
have groups working uneconomically, and 
this deficiency might go on for years 
without being located. 

The whole subject of official architec- 
ture needs very careful consideration, 
because it is at this moment providing, 
and will continue to provide, a very high 
proportion of architectural work, and it is 
essential in the interests of architecture 
and the profession as a whole that it 
should be of the best possible quality. 


Collaboration Between Official 
and Private Architects 


By SIDNEY H. LOWETH, FSA, 
FRIBA, 


County Architect, Kent 


Y attention was first directed to the 
post-war building problems when, 
during the war, I was invited by the 
Ministry of Information to write an 
article on that subject for publication in 


the USA, which was followed afterwards 
by a request for a series of similar articles 
for a journal in this country. 

In considering these problems, a survey 
was made of all the then known factors, 
helped in no small measure by a know- 
ledge of what happened after the 1914- 
1918 war and of the crises between the 
wars when building programmes were 
suddenly developed and as quickly cut. 

From these surveys the fellowing 
points emerged :— 

(a) That as no schools, dwelling-houses 
and commercial buildings (other than 
those required in connection with the war) 
had been erected since 1940, and the re- 
instatement of war damage would have 
to be tackled, the Government would be 
compelled to embark upon the biggest 
building programme in the history of the 
country. 

(b) That this programme would begin 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities 
in order to provide work for those return- 
ing from the Services and expand rapidly 
in the immediate post-war years. 

(c) That for some years there would be 
a shortage of staff in the architectural and 
allied professions to deal with this work 
because : (i) Many of those in the Forces 
were serving in technical units and would, 
therefore, be amongst the last to be 
released ; (ii) only a limited number of 
persons would have qualified for these 
professions during the war. : 

(d) That this shortage of staff would 
mean the development of competition for 
their services between employers, resulting 
in staff continually leaving one job for 
another, an inflationary increase in salaries, 
difficulties in office organisation and con- 
sequent delay im- carrying out the 


programme. 

(e) That in the employment of staff, the 
housing factor would play a very impor~ 
tant part 
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(f) That many materials required for 
building, particularly timber and steel, 
would be scarce and this would force the 
Government to exercise some form of 
control and rationing. 

In the light of these considerations, a 
local authority such as Kent had to decide 
whether to expand its Buildings Depart- 
ment or to employ firms of private archi- 
tects. to carry out some of the work. 
Bearing in mind that in the years 1931-32 
the County Council had successfully 
employed a panel of 12 firms of private 
architects to deal with a large building 
programme, they did not hesitate to 
adopt the same course in 1945. The 
permanent staff, therefore, remained at 
approximately its pre-war establishment, 
and firms of private architects, consulting 
engineers and quantity surveyors working 
in collaboration with me were employed 
to deal with any work which the permanent 
staff could not absorb. 


The main advantages of this arrange- 
ment are :— 


(1) It is possible to increase instantly 
the output of work by employing as many 
private firms as may be required so that 
no delay occurs, a particularly important 
point having regard to the post-war 
practice of Government Departments of 
awarding a starting date for each project. 


(2) It produces a greater.variety of solu- 
tions of similar problems and therefore 
buildings of greater interest. 


(3) It saves time and expense in adver- 
tising for and obtaining additional per- 
manent or temporary staff. 

(4) It saves the cost of providing 
additional office accommodation, furniture 
and equipment. 


(5) It would avoid a reduction of 
permanent staff by the authority should 
there be serious cuts in the building 
programme, but only at the expense of the 
private architects. The extent to which 
they would then be employed would 
depend upon the severity of the cut in 
the building programme. 


(6) It would take advantage of the 
“bonus ”’ or profit-sharing system under 
which many private architects run their 
offices, thus shortening the period for the 
production of drawings. 

When the policy of employing private 
architects instead of the inflation of 
official staffs was advocated to a body of 
official architects, it met with strong 
criticism by some, in spite of the fact that 
the then President of the RIBA, Sir 
Lancelot Keay (himself an official archi- 
tect), had strongly supported it. It soon 
became apparent, however, that many of 
these critics had not fully appreciated the 
magnitude of the task before them and the 
difficulties with which they were con- 
fronted owing to post-war conditions. 
Later, many of those who criticised came 
to realise that supplementing the work of 
the permanent staff by the employment of 
architects in private practice was the best 
solution to the problems of : (a) Carrying 
out a large programme in the limited time 
available ; (6) surmounting the difficulty 
of securing technical staff with the quali- 
fications and experience required ; and (c) 
preventing the salaries of the whole of the 
permanent staff becoming unduly inflated, 
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and these former critics advised their own 
authorities to adopt the same policy. 


That this policy has been successful in 
Kent is shown by the fact that the Council 
has been completing on an average one new 
school every three-and-a-half-weeks for 
the last four years. It is believed to be the 
first authority to sign up its hundredth new 
school contract since the war. In addition 
to this, many other new buildings and 
alterations and additions to _ existing 
buildings, reinstatement of war damage, 
etc., have been carried out. By employing 
private architects (in association with its 
own surveying and architectural staff) 
the County Architect’s Department was 
able to prepare, within a comparatively 
short space of time, a complete record— 
of plans, sites and technical reports— 
of every school in the county (nearly 900 
in all), a work for which it was com- 
mended by the Ministry of Education. 
If the work had had to be done entirely 
by the Department’s own depleted staff 
it would have taken much longer. 


The success of this policy has only been 
achieved with the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the private architects and close 
collaboration with them, both on the 
administrative and technical sides. The 
organisation and’ method of establishing 
such collaboration is as follows :— 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Co-ordinating Officers —To correlate the 
work of private architects to ensure that 
they are all working to similar standards, 
senior officers of the County Architect’s 
Department have been appointed as co- 
ordinating officers under the following 
heads :— 


(1) Architectural (a) schools (6) other 
county buildings. (2) Sites. (3) Engin- 
eering. (4) Administrative. These senior 
officers also co-ordinate the work of the 
private architects with that undertaken by 
firms of consulting engineers and quantity 
surveyors employed by the Council. 
There is, in fact, a complete organisation 
to deal expeditiously with all ‘ outside 
helpers’? and any mistakes or omissions 
which may be made with any one firm are 
speedily corrected with all the rest. 


Duties of Private Architects—The 
private architects are not required to 
undertake the whole of the duties normally 
performed by private architects. ‘Table A 
shows, in summarised form, the work the 
private architects have generally to under- 
take vis-a-vis the RIBA. 


Private architects are not required to 
attend at either Council or Committee 
meetings. These are attended by either 
the County Architect, his deputy and by 
his senior assistants who are answerable 
for the scheme. Private architects are, 
however, requested on occasions to attend 
staff meetings when representatives of 
other departments are present. 


Guidance of Private Architects —The 
very greatest care is taken at the start in 
the briefing of the private architect, as it 
is felt that by so doing a good deal of 
time and effort is saved. 'To this end, the 
private architect is furnished with typed 
lists of all the accommodation required 
(at all stages of the job) and only on rare 
occasions are these conditions altered 
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during the progress of the job. A record 
of work either abandoned or deferred, 
including cost, is kept for reference by the 
Chairman of the County Buildings Com- 
mittee. 

The County Architect has issued very 
full notes for the guidance of private 
architects, of which details are given under 
various headings later in this article. 
Apart from these notes, information cir- 
culars are issued periodically to private 
architects giving particulars of Govern- 
ment departmental memoranda on mat- 
erials for various purposes, substitutes 
and lists of recommended proprietary 
materials of various kinds, together with 
names and addresses of manufacturers. 
Useful notes are added on authorisations 
for steel and timber and on a great variety 
of points relating to construction, finish- 
ings, equipment and so on. 


A section of the County Architect’s 
Department keeps an up-to-date map of 
brickfields and their stocks. Sample 
brick walls have been erected at the head 
office at Maidstone for the benefit of the 
private architects who may not be familiar 
with the local varieties and sources of 
supply. A record is also kept of new 
materials, specimens of which are on view 
in the “ sample room.” 


Estimate of Cost of Works.—The esti- 
mated cost of the project for which the 
private architect is employed is prepared 
by him, with the exception of the estimates 
in respect of electrical installation (includ- 
ing cable), heating and hot and cold water 
services, and structural work, which he 
obtains from the consulting engineers. 
Such estimate is then forwarded to the 
County Architect, who computes the 
incidental expenses, comprising the fees 
of the private architect, consulting engi- 
neers and quantity surveyor, the salary of 
the clerk of works, the cost of printing 
bills of quantities and adds such expenses 
to the figure submitted by the private 
architect and then informs him of the total 
cost of the works. 


Quotations from Specialist Firms.—The 
private architect is required to prepare the 
technical portion of specifications for 
specialist works, materials or goods for 
which prime costs or provisional sums 
will be inserted in the bills of quantities. 
He is supplied with copies of the Council's 
Standard Forms of Tender and General 
Conditions and Preliminaries applicable to 
(a) specialist sub-contractors — and (5) 
specialist suppliers. Competitive quota- 
tions are obtained by the private architect 
from not less than three specialist firms, 
selected when possible from the Council's 
approved list of specialist sub-contractors, 
a copy. of which is supplied to the private 
architect. He examines the quotations 
obtained and submits them to the County 
Architect with a report thereon. The 
County Architect then gives approval or 
otherwise to the inclusion of a prime cost 
or provisional sum in the bills of quantities 
based upon the amount of the quotation 
recommended. 

Specification (Building Works). — ane 
private architect is required to prepare an 

furnish to the quantity surveyor an outline 
specification giving sufficient particulars 
of the construction of the building, the 
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materials to be used and the schedules of 
doors, windows and general finishings to 
enable a full specification to be prepared 
by the quantity surveyor. The quantity 
surveyor submits the draft specification to 
the private architect for his approval or 
amendment as the case may be. 

Consulting Engineers. — The Kent 
County Council have entered into con- 
tracts with consulting engineers in con- 
nection with heating, ventilating, domestic, 
mechanical, electrical and structural engin- 
eering works, thus forming a panel of 
consultants. A copy of the letter of 
appointment which the County Architect 
sends to the consulting engineer (for each 
job for which he is employed) is sent to 
the private architect at an early stage, 
so that he knows who the consulting 
engineer is and what he has been instructed 
to do. 

Under the terms of his contract with the 
Council, the consulting engineer is respon- 
sible for the design, supervision and proper 
execution of the engineering works for 
which he is employed. The private 
architect is required to supply to the con- 
sulting engineer such drawings and in- 
formation as he may require to enable him 
to advise the Council in relation to engin- 
eering works. There must, therefore, 
be proper collaboration between the pri- 
vate architect and the consulting engineer 
on technical matters affecting the work 
for which they are each responsible. 
There should be an interchange between 
the County Architect and the private 
architect of copies of any communications 


which they respectively send to the 
consulting engineer. 

Quantity Surveyors. — The Kent 
County Council entered into contracts 
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THE PLAN OF CANTERBURY. Seen above (right to left) are the Mayor of Folke- 

stone (Ald. }. F. Moncrieff), the President, RIBA (Mr. Howard Robertson), Mr. R. 

W. Paine (President, SESA), Mr. Hugh Wilson (Chief Architect, Canterbury) and Mr. 
Harold Dod. 


and form and Conditions of Con- 
tract. 

(11) Standard General Conditions and 
Preliminaries to be inserted in Bill 
No. 1 of the quantities. 

(iii) Standard clauses to be inserted in 
the general summary of the bills. 

The letter of instruction sent to the 

quantity surveyor informs him that he 





TABLE A 





Work as required by Clause 2(a) of the RIBA Scale 


Work as required by the Kent County Council 





1. Taking the client’s instructions 
2. ‘Preparing site and levels plan, etc. 
}. Preparing sketch design. , 


4. Making approximate estimate of cost by cubic 
measurement or otherwise 

5. Preparing drawings and specifications for the 
purpose of obtaining tenders 


6. Advising on tenders and preparation of contract. 

7. Selecting and instructing consultants (if any) 

s. Furnishing to the contractor two copies of the con- 
tract drawings and specification and such further 
details as are necessary for the proper carrying out 
of the works. 

9%. General supervision és 

10. Issuing certificates for pay ments .. 


11. Passing and certifying accounts 


No—dealt with by the County Architect. 
No—generally prepared by Buildings Department. 
Prepared either by the private architect or the Buildings 
Department. 


(a) Preparing working drawings. 

(b) The specification for the building works is prepared 
by the quantity surveyor, but to enable him to do 
so, the private architect is required to furnish him 
with bnef notes regarding the construction of the 
building and the materials to be used, together with 
schedules of doors, windows and general finishings. 

(c) Preparing the technical portion of specifications in 
connection with prime cost items and provisional 
sums. 

No—dealt with by County Architect. 

No—dealt with by County Architect. 

Yes—but it should be noted that the specification does 

not form part of the contract. 


Yes. 

No—Certificates are issued by the County Architect on 
the recommendation of the quantity surveyor. 
No—the variation account is prepared by the quantity 
surveyor and it is certified by the County Architect. 





with, and formed a panel of, quantity 
surveyors. A copy of a letter which the 
County Architect sends to the quantity 
surveyor instructing him to take out and 
prepare bills of quantities and to prepare 
the specification is sent to the private 
architect at an early stage of the job. 

A copy of the following documents 
which have to be supplied to the quantity 
surveyor in respect of each job is sent to 
the private architect for completion or 
amendment, as may be appropriate in 
relation to the works to be executed :— 


(i) Form and Conditions of Tender 


will be furnished with the following docu- 
ments by the private architect : (a) work- 
ing drawings; (6) an outline specifica- 
tion; {c) a copy of each of the quotations 
in respect of which prime cost or pro- 
visional sums are to be inserted in the 
bills, together with a copy of the speci- 
fication and drawings (if any) upon which 
such quotations were based. 

Building Contracts.—The building con- 
tract is entered into by the County Council 
and for this purpose the private architect 
supplies to the County Architect two sets 
of eighth scale working drawings, including 


p 


the site plan. As soon as, in the opinion 
of the private architect, the whole of the 
works are completed or any part or section 
of the works is both completed and taken 
into use, he notifies the County Architect 
of the date thereof. The County Archi- 
tect then issues a certificate of completion 
or partial completion to the contractor. 


CONTRACT VARIATIONS 


Variations of the Building Contract.—The 
private architect has no authority to issue 
variation orders. He informs the County 
Architect of any variation to the works 
which in his opinion are necessary or 
desirable and then submits particulars 
on a draft variation order. The estimated 
cost of such variations is shown on the 
draft order. If the County Architect 
approves such variations he issues a varia- 
tion order to the contractor. Particular 
importance is attached to these orders and 
to make sure that all concerned receive a 
copy the orders are printed in booklet 
form (five sheets) for the contractor, 
quantity surveyor or consulting engineer, 
private architect, head of architectural 
section and office file copy. The office 
copy shows the financial position. Only 
-variation orders on these forms are ac- 
knowledged and paid for and they must 
appear in the variation account in num- 
erical order. Complete financial control 
is thus obtained over every job. 

Clerks of Works.—A copy of the letter 
written by the County Architect appoint- 
ing the clerk of works, together with a copy 
of the instructions issued to him with such 
letter, is sent to the private architect. The 
clerk of works is under the control of the 
County Architect but works in collabora- 
tion with the private architect. At the 
end of each week the clerk of works submits 
a report in standard form to the private 
architect, who takes such action thereon as 
may be appropriate and forwards the 
report to the County Architeg 
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TECHNICAL 


Documents to be Furnished with Instruc- 
tions to Private Architects to Prepare 
Schemes.—When he is given instructions 
to prepare the scheme the private architect 
is furnished with the following informa- 
tion when applicable :— 


(a) An extract from the ordnance survey 
showing the site, together with levels, 
services, etc., with an indication of the 
suggested siting of the buildings. 


(b) A detailed schedule of the accom- 
modation required (at all stages). 


(c) A chart showing “ target ’’ dates to 
be aimed at. 


(d) A schedule of cooking equipment, 
etc., which will be installed. 


Trial Holes.—When necessary, arrange- 
ments are rade by the private architect 
with the County Architect for a builder to 
dig and protect with fencing the number 
of trial holes which the private architect 
considers to be necessary. Private archi- 
tects are required to submit to the County 
Architect a technical report and dimension 
diagram on the nature of the soil and 
subsoil and the levels of water (if any) 
disclosed by the trial holes. 


Stages of Preparation of Schemes.—The 
first stage is the preparation of single line 
sketch plans to 1/500th or 1/16 in. scales 
as a basis for discussion with the head of 
the Department concerned. A very brief 
report is required describing the planning 
of the building in relation to site or other 
problems, with an indication of the type 
of construction to be adopted, to be sub- 
mitted with the plans. This is accom- 
panied by the usual statement in regard 
to floor areas, cost per place and forecast 
of the cost of the whole scheme. On 
receiving formal approval to sketch plans, 
working drawings are proceeded with. 

While working drawings are in hand, 
every opportunity is taken for full con- 
sultation with the Fire Officers in relation 
to fire precautions necessary and also with 
officers of the Education Committee in 
regard to layouts of fittings, etc., in 
specialist rooms. 


Planning and Construction of Schools.— 
The private architects are naturally advised 
to consult the Ministry regulations and 
Bulletins prescribing standards for school 
premises. In addition to this, full notes 
on planning of schools (commonly known 
as “‘the blue book”’ or “ the bible’’! ) 
have been prepared in an endeavour to 
convey to the architect and engineers 
general principles and standards required 
by the Education Committee. 

The type of construction is left to the 
private architects, but they are urged to 
bear in mind the essential needs of econ- 
omy, both in the use of materials, finish- 
ings and amount of steel. 

The overall essential, as we all know, is 
economy in planning. 


Visits.—Private architects are  en- 
couraged to visit each other’s projects 
and, needless to say, I am only too ready 
to arrange for visits to projects carried 
out by my Department. 


Staff Conferences.—Staff conferences 
are held periodically with all principal 
officers in the Department and any 
information arising out of these confer- 
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ences, particularly in regard to mainten- 
ance, suitability ot otherwise of materials 
used, are passed on to private architects 
for information. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
quote an extract from a letter of Sir 
Lancelot Keay, himself a most distin- 
guished official architect, written and 
published in The Builder of February 27, 
1948, when Sir Lancelot was President of 
the RIBA :— 

“. .. the policy . . . of employing 
private architects is that advocated by 
the Council of the Royal Institute, as 
set out in the memorandum entitled 
‘The Employment of the Architect on 
Public Work’ and published in the 
RIBA Journal in September, 1945. . . 
which memorandum was drawn up by a 
small committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Percy Thomas, on which were 
represented equally architects in private 
practice and architects holding official 
appointments. 


. if this practice of using the services 
of private architects is more widely 
followed, I am convinced that both 
architecture and architects will benefit.’’ 


Those words of wisdom, Mr. Chair- 
man, were uttered in the very early days 
of the great post-war building pro- 
gramme and I feel sure that if Sir Lance- 
lot’s advice had been more widely followed 
a great amount of hutment and “ mass- 
produced jelly-mould ”’ architecture would 
have been obviated. Considerable advan- 
tage would thus have been gained by 
tapping the greatest pool of talent and 
experience, and much more of the country’s 
education building programme would 
have been completed when building costs 
were at a far lower level than they are 
to-day, thus achieving a substantial saving 
to the already hard-pressed taxpayer. 

Even now, I still receive inquiries from 
official architects and authorities who are 
beginning to appreciate the many advan- 
tages of employing private architects and 
I hope, therefore, that these papers and 
the ensuing discussions will have the effect 
of encouraging more local authorities to 
adopt this policy. 


The Private Architect's 
Problem 


By F. R. S. Yorke, FRIBA 


Yynen I was first told my talk would 

be about the private architect’s 
problem, I assumed that it would be 
entirely to do with schools, and that made 
it very difficult to think up enough 
problems to make a paper. But in subse- 
quent discussion with the other speakers 
it became clear that the subject could be 
extended to cover the private architect’s 
problem generally, and this I take it 
means his struggle for existence. Here it 
is easier to see what the problems are. 
So I propose to deal separately with 
schools, and to deal with them first. 

In order to get the problems into the 
open, we can take a typical school and 
follow it through all its stages from the 
time of briefing. In this way other 
people’s problems may come to light in the 
discussion. 
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Generally, the private architect has to 
work for a number of different authorities 
all of whom have slightly varying require. 
ments and several methods of approach to 
their own problem of dealing with the 
private architect. For instance, we may 
find in one authority a section of the 
architect’s department whose sole job is 
to deal with outside architects, whilst in 
another we are briefed by the education 
officer and have scarcely any contact with 
the architect, and in a third there is no 
organisation at all. This is not a very 
serious thing, although when one works a 
second time for the same authority, 
knowing the drill, it is noticeable that the 
whole procedure is simplified and speeded 
up. 

Because he works for several authorities, 
the private architect is unable to develop 
a single school type for repetition. But 
because Ministry requirements have been 
changing so rapidly and costs have had 
to come down so often, the disadvantage is 
less than it at first appears, for it is only a 
very exceptional system that can have stood 
the strain of these demands. On the other 
hand, in working for a number of clients 
a private architect is kept on his toes ; 
he is kept alert and is in some sort of 
contact with developments that are going 
on all over the place. 


Working for a public authority is on the 
whole rather less arduous than working for 
a private client ; this is noticeable from the 
first briefing. Taking the school again as 
an example, there is a great advantage in 
that the local authority’s representative 
who deals with the briefing knows what 
the requirements are, and there is very 
little going back on the original pro- 
gramme (excepting that different authori- 
ties have different ideas on the way to 
calculate the number of w.c.s). He is not a 
layman in the same sense as the private 
client, who has no building tradition and 
needs a lot of help in clarifying his ideas. 
And of course he is not spending his own 
money, which all makes a difference. At 
the time of briefing the permitted expendi- 
ture for a given school is known and from 
this the number of square feet that can be 
allowed per child can easily be calculated. 

Now we come to the first real problem 
from the point of view of the Ministry. 
The architect is briefed as soon as the 
education authority has been informed 
that a particular school is in a particular 
year’s programme ; and this may be the 
case for the official architect, but quite 
often the private architect is not briefed 
until some time later, when the panic has 
set in. This may mean that unless sketch 
designs are approved at the first submis- 
sion, the time left between commence- 
ment of working drawings and official 
starting date is too short for drawings to be 
completed before the quantity surveyor 
gets them, and so there may be variation 
orders throughout the whole course of the 
job. 

It normally takes a year from the time of 
briefing to the commencement of work on 
the site, or more in the case of a technical 
college, where much more detail has to be 
approved by the HMI and the heads of 
departments. From the time that the 


programme is known, and on the assump- 
tion that the site has been surveyed 
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there are no complications with services, 
it will take approximately six weeks before 
preliminary sketch designs are ready for 
approval by the architect or education 
oficer, and a further four weeks for 
presentation to the education committee. 
Part of this time is really wasted because 
it is impossible to arrange a meeting to 
coincide with the completion of the 
drawings. During this time there are 
informal discussions with the Ministry 
and with the client. A little more time 
may be taken if a particular authority 
finds it difficult to accept new ideas in 
planning that follow from the need to 
economise in circulation space. It is 
quite possible that a kind of planning 
that is becoming common in one area and 
is approved by the Ministry may appear 
as wildly retrogressive in another. 

One of the factors over which the 
architect has no control is the timing of 
arrival of new jobs in the office, and the 
date on which a start can be made on 
working drawings. 

For a school costing around £200,000, 
five or six assistant architects with addi- 
tional junior help will be required at the 
working drawings stage, and one of the 
most difficult problems is to maintain a 
staff that is capable of taking the impact 
without becoming disorganised. It is 
particularly difficult when one realises that 
staff must be kept productively employed 
for the whole of the year, and that if one 
is to maintain a high standard of work 
there can be no question of taking on 
people for a particular job and dismissing 
them when the rush is over. The situation 
is eased, of course, if the office concerned 
has some large work of a long-term kind, 
but the problem is a serious one and worth 
discussing. 

The senior assistant on a job of this size 
will stay with it for two or three years, and 
will see it through to completion, but as 
soon as the working drawings are finished 
four or five people will have completed 
their part of the work and will be free, and 
if several jobs happen to arrive at the same 
stage at the same time—and this is some- 
times unavoidable—there may be as many 
as 15 people looking for a job at working 
drawing stage. A little foresight will 
usually avert the full seriousness of such a 
situation, but all the same it is a problem ; 
it may not arise with a more highly 
organised system of group working, but 
as far as I can see a large office with any 
kind of team or group work must depend 
on a steady flow of new jobs into the office. 


Another problem is that of paying 
salaries high enough to relate to the high 
cost of living. Although building costs 
have risen roughly three times, salaries 
have risen to barely twice what they were 
before the war. This may be due partly 
to high taxation, which forces a principal 
to take out more than he might otherwise 
do in order to create a little reserve, about 
which I will say more later on. But I think 
it is also because the materials with which 
we build now are relatively cheaper than 
those we used formerly, but at the same 
time they need much more thought and 
careful detailing, and an enormous amount 
of office work goes into the keeping down 
of building costs. It is not unusual to 
re-detail extensively in alternative con- 
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struction, to escape a rise in price or to 
avoid a scarce material. So it seems that 
without an increase in the scale percentage 
the architect will be relatively poorly paid, 
and if the assistant in the private office is 
underpaid this will reflect in the salaries 
of assistants of official architects. 

In the last few years we have had to face 
the problem of increasing costs of building 
in the interval between completion of 
sketch plans and original estimate, and the 
date of receiving tenders. Table B here 
gives a clear picture of what could happen 
at such a time, and when the Ministry 
insists that the starting price shall not 
exceed the estimate, in spite of the rising 
costs, there can be an enormous amount of 
work in re-designing to cut the lowest 
tender price by 10 per cent. Once the 
work is under way prices continue to rise, 
but the client naturally likes to pay no more 
than is in the bill of quantities. Some 
authorities allow a rise provided it is due 
to increased costs and is reported and 
explained, others will allow no rise, and 
others again take it from contingencies. 
In any case there is continual work 
throughout the progress of the job in 
checking prices and comparing them with 
prices at the date of tender, and so one 
goes on substituting and re-detailing. 


THE CONTRACT 


By the time that the contract is signed 
and building has commenced there should 
be no extraordinary problems that are 
especially to do with schools. There is the 
difficulty that arises with all work for 
public authorities who have their own form 
of contract. A private architect normally 
uses the RIBA form, and his way of job 
administration is related to it, so a strange 
form of contract upsets his normal routine; 
his standard forms for such things as 
invited tenders, variation orders, etc., may 
be unusable and he may even make errors 
in changing from one system to another. 
For instance, where the form of contract 
does not allow the release of retention 
money to a sub-contractor before com- 
pletion of the main contract, the architect 
may omit to state this when inviting prices 
for a sub-contract, and use his normal 
RIBA form; and so become involved in 
long arguments between main and sub- 
contractor, and possibly delay work at the 
site. 

All this means simply that whilst the aim 
is to see that everyone is employed pro- 
ductively we have been forced, since the 
war, into a lot of unproductive work. 

And this takes me on to the second half 
of my paper. 

The first point I would like to consider, 
and it is a very significant one, is that while 
there have been very great changes, and in 
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some ways advances in architectural design 
and technique during the past 50 years, 
there seems to have been little change in 
the machinery for the control and adminis- 
tration of the private architect’s office. It 
is probably true to say that the kind of 
partnership arrangement entered into by 
architects to-day is just the same as that 
used 50 years ago, and the more one 
thinks about it, the stranger it seems that 
little thought is given to this aspect of 
things. Perhaps the reason for this is that 
architects have an interesting job and are 
so fundamentally absorbed in their work 
itself that they get irritated or bored when 
they have to apply their minds to such 
mundane things as office administration. 


I am, of course, assuming in the remarks 
that follow that there is and will continue 
to be room for and indeed need of the 
private architectural firm, working along- 
side the large public architectural offices 
that have grown so considerably in the last 
25 years. I think that both sides of the 
profession are necessary, if only that the 
one may be perpetually keeping the other 
on its toes. 

Whilst there is no point in change for 
its own sake, I do believe there is a need 
for a fresh approach to this side of the 
architect’s problem, and it should at least 
be explored for the following reasons : 

First, I think everyone will agree that it 
is much more difficult for a young man to 
start in practice to-day than it was 50 years 
ago. Clients are difficult to find and, if he 
is lucky enough to be given a sizeable job, 
the necessary capital to equip his office and 
run it may be even more difficult, and 
when the job is complete it is still more 
difficult to find the next one. 

Seccnd, it is much more difficult for the 
small firm to maintain continuity to-day 
than it used to be in the past : and it is not 
possible, because of the high level of 
taxation, to put enough money away to 
create a reserve for slack times. 

Third, it is almost impossible for the 
private architect to save sufficient money 
to allow him to retire from his practice at 
a reasonable age and hand it on to a 
younger and more energetic man. 

These factors all add up to increasing 
difficulties for the beginner and for the 
small or medium-sized firm. 

The old personal kind of client did not 
feel he was taking a risk with a compara- 
tively unknown architect if through his 
personal knowledge he felt confidence in 
the man. The public authority or indus- 
trial concern has not the same feelings 
as a personal client. The appointment of 
architects and other professional men must 
go before a board of councillors or 
directors, and boards are traditionally 
cautious and always tend to place work 
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with firms with big reputations. For these 
reasons I believe there is a growing 
tendency for the big jobs to go to the big 
firms. Strenuous objection may be taken 
to the trend, but if it is inevitable the fact 
should be faced and the young man 
starting up to-day will adjust his ideas 
accordingly. It may be that he should 
consider it more advantageous to look 
upon the principals of the large firms as 
his clients rather than struggle on trying 
to find clients of his own. 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the modern office is the increasing 
freedom of the employed or assistant 
architect, and there is a problem in 
delegating more and more work whilst 
keeping the principal’s responsibility to 
the client. 

All this does not mean that the small 
firm will die out. I think there will always 
be a need for it. But I do believe that the 
bigger firms will tend to increase at the 
expense of the smaller ones, and if this is 
correct then it emphasises even more my 
point about the need to investigate the 
legal foundations on which such firms are 
based. 

They may be full partnerships, but they 
often take the form of an association which 
is in fact only a looser form of partnership; 
or they may be group practices with a 
number of associates practising anony- 
mously; and there are various other 
systems. But there is one form of associa- 
tion which may have .great advantages, 
although it is frowned upon by the RIBA 
and prohibited by the Architect’s Registra- 
tion Council, and that is the company 
structure ; and I think that we ought to 
give some consideration to it. 

The great feature of a company is that 
it is an impersonal structure and conse- 
quently can be a continuing entity and 
need not die or peter out at the death of the 
principal, as a partnership may well do. 
This is not to say that the individuals 
within the structure of a company may not 
themselves be strong personalities: one 
can think of many men in industry who 
act in much the same way as the profes- 
sional men in the achievement of their 
objectives and ideals. Can we not imagine 
the existence of the company which by 
reason of the skill and personality of its 
directors and by the care and energy they 
display in providing worthy succession will 
enjoy as strong a hold on the esteem of 
clients as the best professional practice 
does, and at the same time provide 
advantages not now open to the profes- 
sional man ? 

It may, for instance, be worth con- 
sideration, whether the company form 
might provide a better way in which 
architects could free themselves to some 
extent from administrative routine so that 
they could get back to their proper job of 
designing good buildings. It is true that 
in a partnership one could have someone— 
let us call him the office manager—who 
would attend to administrative detail ; 
but he would not be a partner, and 
questions of status might arise if he had 
to deal with certain problems—as, for 
instance, material supplies. In the 
company form one can see the possibility 
of a director who would not need to be an 
architect but who could bring his special 
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administrative skill to the assistance of 
the group as a whole. 

Then is there not a possibility that the 
company form might hold some tax 
advantages ? Although the Inland 
Revenue authorities have powers to charge 
surtax on certain companies which may 
distribute much less than their total 
profits, it is nevertheless true that many 
companies which come within the scope 
of this legislation are able to build up 
reserves out of profits after income tax 
and profits tax, whereas the private 
practitioner or the firm can only set aside 
what is left after income tax, and surtax 
have been paid. It is possible, therefore, 
that the company form might not only 
provide a continuing entity but something 
which, by reason of the fact that it can set 
aside some reserve, might prove more 
attractive to a better type of staff because 
it might retain financial resources to cover 
the occasional lean periods. 

It may be, too, that the company form 
could be used to provide principals with 
some form of pension scheme which at the 
moment is not available to the private 
practitioner or to the partnership. It is 
true that a committee has been considering 
the problem of tax relief for partnerships 
in connection with pension costs, and it 
may be that in due course the partnership 
will be put in much the same position as 
the employees of the larger companies and 
corporations. I believe it is true that if a 
man is to have a pension of £2,000 a year 
at 65 he must have saved £22,000 by that 
time—a virtual impossibility for the private 
practitioner. It is true that pension 
arrangements are not available to the con- 
trolling director of the company, that is to 
say to a director holding more than a 5 per 
cent. interest in the shares, but is it not 
possible to envisage an application of the 
company form to some part of professional 
activities so as to provide for reasonable 
pensions ? 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The traditional Institute objection to the 
idea of a company is that the architect must 
for ever remain personally responsible to 
his client, and particularly in relation to 
any defects which may appear in the build- 
ing he designs. But if the architect is 
allowed to insure against a mishap with a 
professional indemnity policy, the financial 
side of this personal responsibility can 
scarcely be said to remain as a stumbling- 
block. Is it not possible to envisage the 
company as providing at least as good a 
covenant as the firm : financially as strong 
or possibly stronger than the individual or 
firm, and as a continuing entity able to 
provide an even wider range and higher 
quality of services ? 

I think there is something deeper that 
underlies the traditional Institute attitude 
that there is something rather “‘ indecent ”’ 
in the idea of the architect as a limited 
liability company, or as an_ unlimited 
liability company. 'This perhaps is a hang- 
over from the times when it was still not 
quite a thing for a gentleman to enter 
commerce and when the professions were 
much more respected. But it is an idea 
that does not fit in with the economic and 
social life of the country to-day. 

The architect is working at a dis- 
advantage which is not only a personal one 
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but one that affects the profession as a 
whole, when it is compared with civi] 
engineering. The civil engineer is allowed 
to be a director of a building or ciyi] 
engineering company but the architect is 
not. But it seems that the cause of archi- 
tecture might be better served if some of 
the big building firms had on their board 
an architect, in the same way that they have 
a civil engineer. The position as it stands 
is that the engineer is on the board and 
the architect is employed in a salaried 
capacity much lower down on the scale, 
where he has no say in policy. 

I do not mean that all architects should 
rush to form themselves into companies or 
even that I would particularly like to be a 
company myself; but I do believe it 
would be a good thing if the opportunity 
were there, and I think it would be worth 
while to explore the advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

To summarise, the possible advantages 
as I see them are :— 

(1) The company structure, being less 
dependent on personalities, is more likely 
to achieve continuity. 

(2) The company structure might enable 
the architect to be stronger financially, to 
carry the firm over slack periods, and so to 
achieve continuity. 

(3) Clients might be more secure 
because of the stronger financial position 
of the architect and the continuing entity 
of the company. 

(4) The architect director, by delegating 
administrative work to the administrative 
expert, would be able to devote himself to 
architecture and better building. 

(5) There would be a possibility of 
retirement through participation in a 
pension scheme. 


BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE 
Royal Fine Art Commission’s Statement 


THE RoyAL FINE ArT COMMISSION issued 
a statement on June 12 concerning Bucklers- 
bury House, the proposed 14-storey office 
building a quarter of a mile east of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to make its position in 
the matter clear, in view of the controve: 
the building has aroused. : 

It stated that the advice of the commis- 
sion on the proposal was sought by the 
City in July, 1951. The commission con- 
sidered that the bulk of the building was 
excessive and the layout and general massing 
unsatisfactory. After discussion and the 
submission of revised designs, the commission 
informed the City and the LCC as planning 
authority that, in its opinion, no satisfactory 
scheme was possible without a considerable 
reduction in volume. 

That advice was not accepted, and the 
City was informed that the commission cou!d 
not, therefore, approve of the present 
proposals. : 

Nevertheless, although the commission had 
expressed to the City its disapproval of the 
scheme as a whole, it felt it right to help 
those responsible with its advice in order 
to mitigate the overpowering effect that suci 
a building was bound to have on its sur- 
roundings, by the adoption of a lighter and 
simpler architectural treatment. Subsequent 
discussion had been confined entirely to this 
aspect. 

of Mr. 


[The statement Macmillan, 


Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
on Bucklersbury House is reported In Parlia- 
ment on page 964.] 
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HOUSING CENTRE CONFERENCE 
Taking Stock of the Present Situation 


MPHE annual conference of the Housing 
Centre took place on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday last week at. County 
Hall, London. It was opened by Mr. 
ERNEST MARPLES, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, MA, FRIBA, 
presided at the first session. 

Mr. Marples, after praising the work of the 
Housing Centre, referred to certain aspects 
of the Government's housing policy. One 
of the principal achievements, he said, had 
been the restoration of confidence in the 
building industry and it had been effected 
chiefly by ensuring that a more plentiful 
supply of materials was available. 

The production of new houses had now 
reached its peak with the materials which 
were available. The rate of production was 
now 50 per cent. higher than when the pre- 
sent Government took over. 

Mr. Marples also referred to the Develop- 
ment and Research Group which has been 
set up by his Ministry to study ways and 
means of solving building problems, and to 
the experiments that have been carried out 
with the object of finding suitable substitute 
materials for softwood in house-building. 
These experiments were importan, he said, 
because in the event of another national 
financial crisis, our inability to afford the im- 
portation of softwood would make it neces- 
sary to use alternative materials for housing. 

On the need to keep down building costs, 
Mr. Marples said that first we must find new 
building materials that were cheaper and 
lighter than those in current use; second, we 
must adopt new methods of building, such 
as the use of the tower crane and similar 
mechanical aids; and third, architects and 
builders must collaborate more closely, 
especially in the early stages of a project. 


Taking Stock 

The paper read at the first session of the 
conference was given by Sir JOHN WRIGLEY, 
KBE, and was entitled “ An Assessment of 
the National Stock and the Next Desirable 
Moves.” We take the following extracts 
from his remarks: — 

The answer to the questions posed by the 
title of this paper depends largely on the 
angle from which the housing problem is 
approached. Is the question we seek to 
answer, what is the demand for houses, or is 
it, what is the need for houses? 

Demand for houses presupposes an 
expression of opinion from the consumer. 
When houses were being built in large 
numbers by private builders before the war, 
the demand was manifested by the fact that 
the houses built each year were freely 
bought and sold and that builders were 
thereby enccuraged to continue with their 
operations. The large numbers of houses 
built by local authorities since the war have 
also been built to meet a demand manifested 
in this case by the numbers of applicants 
on the lists of the local authorities and con- 
firmed by their readiness to pay the rents 
at which houses are let by the local 
authorities. 

An estimate of the need for houses on the 
other hand will be based, not upon an 
expression of opinion by the consumer, but 
on a view of policy taken by the authorities 
responsible for it and a calculation made by 
them. . When houses were built for slum 
clearance and the abatement of overcrowd- 


ing before the war, they were built not 
primarily because the occupants of over- 
crowded and unfit houses had expressed a 
desire for new homes, but because it was 
thought right as a matter of public policy 
that families ought not to live in houses 
which fell below a minimum standard. 

Estimates of demand and need are difficult 
to make for different reasons. Because of 
the facility with which widely different 
global figures are thrown at our heads from 
time to time, it may be well at the outset 
to analyse the considerations involved in 
making such estimates. ' 


Waiting Lists Mislead 


It might be thought that the demand for 
houses can be roughly estimated from the 
numbers of those who have applied to local 
authorities for houses. That would be a 
fallacious basis for any long-term policy. 
The periodic reviews of their lists by local 
authorities show that these lists fluctuate 
very substantially from time to time as is 
shown by the numbers of applicants who 
fail to confirm their original applications 
when invited to do so. The reasons for this 
course are not known to the local authority 
when the applicant is merely silent. It may 
be that he has already satisfied his demand 
in some other way, or it may be that he has 
concluded that he cannot or does not wish 
to pay the rent charged for the council 
house. Demand is, in fact, something which 
varies in degree and varies from time to 
time according to the circumstances of the 
applicants and their attitude to the expendi- 
ture required for accommodation in new 
houses. It is because demand fluctuates so 
much and depends so largely on the attitude 
of actual or potential applicants to the 
balancing factors of desire and cost, that I 
do not think that any estimate of demand 
would have more than an ephemeral value 
and I -do not think that those who have 
formulated estimates have in fact based 
them on demand, but rather on the 
alternative basis of need. 

The estimates of need which are made by 
speakers and writers do, however, often seem 
to be based on suppositions rather than on 
facts. To take only an elementary point, 
it is apparent that any programme based on 
need would have to provide for alternative 
housing for those living under overcrowded 
conditions or in houses condemned as unfit. 
I am not aware that anyone knows, or can 
know, the number of such houses at the 
present time. We know the number of 
houses which were overcrowded in 1936 
according to the standard prescribed by the 
Act of 1935. We do not know the number 
of houses which are now overcrowded on 
that standard, nor do we know whether the 
minimum standard which was prescribed in 
1935 in order to make the first onslaught on 
the graver aspects of overcrowding, would 
now be accepted as an adequate minimum 
es the purpose of estimating the national 
need. 

We do not know, and indeed can never 
know in advance, the number of unfit houses. 
Even if each local authority conducted a 
detailed survey to ascertain the number of 
houses which they regarded as unfit, their 
judgment would be only a provisional one 
since it would be subject to inquiry and 
review by the Minister in the light of objec- 
tions made to this classification. Moreover 


ce 


it would almost certainly be subject to con- 
siderable variations because of changes in 
circumstances long before the number of 
— required for its fulfilment could be 
ult, 

The construction of national housing pro- 
grammes is, of course, a fascinating subject 
on which to speak or write. You can, in 
fact, make the number of houses needed 
pretty well what you like according to the 
presuppositions with which you start. You 
can take the total number of existing houses 
and rooms, divide them among the present 
population on some arithmetical formula 
which you lay down for yourself and decide 
that you then know whether you have too 
much or too little and by how much. That, 
of course, deals only with quantity and does 
not touch quality. Moreover, it ignores the 
problem of fitting particular families into 
particular houses and deals with the families 
of this country as Procrustes dealt with his 
guests. You can, alternatively, start with 
the knowledge that there are approximately 
X houses which were built before a certain 
date, assume that most of these houses now 
fali below standards acceptable to-day and 
postulate that the need for houses is at any 
rate not less than this minimum. You can, 
thus, produce estimates varying by several 
millions according to the basis on which 
you start. But it does not seem to me that 
those who are interested either in the science 
or the humanities of housing could accept 
such estimates since they ignore so many 
important factors. 


Meeting Demand 


I do not myself propose to add to the 
number of estimates. 1 do not think an 
attempt to make an overall estimate would 
be worth the immense amount of labour 
which it would entail. .I1 suggest that the 
approach to the programme might take a 
more empirical form, but I do think that the 
approach which has been made hitherto does 
now call for some review. 

in effeci, the housing programme since the 
war has been based on meeting demand. 
Local authorities have been trying to meet 
the demands of those who have applied to 
them for houses—a very clamant demand it 
has been—and I imagine it has been the 
general experience of local authorities that 
there have been and still are many more 
people who are anxious to take council 
houses at the rents which are payable for 
them than can be provided with these houses, 
and that the position remains that there is 
still an effective demand which has not yet 
been met. In their efforts to meet this 
demand, local authorities have, of course, 
also been meeting a part of the need for 
houses, and I know very well the immense 
care they have taken in making their choice 
between their numerous applicants in order 
to let the houses available to those in the 
greatest need. 

But the selection has necessarily been 
based on a choice from among those who 
have applied to the council for houses. It 
does not necessarily cover—indeed any local 
authority will know that it certainly does 
not cover—all those who are living in the 
most unsatisfactory housing conditions: yet, 
in so far as housing is a social service, it 
must be one of its main objects to ensure 
that each family is provided at least with 
some minimum standard of housing. That 
means that the programme must secure 
positively the removal of the worst housing 
conditions, and I suggest this includes, as an 
essential, provision for those living in unfit 
or overcrowded houses. People may have 
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different ideas about the minimum standards 1938 and 1946 are payable for either 40 


which ought to be adopted for the calcula- 
tion of unfitness or overcrowding, but it is 
a matter of common knowledge that there 
are large numbers of families living below 
the minimum which would be accepted by 
any thoughtful person. I suggest, there- 
fore, for discussion whether it is not now 
important that some .part of your pro- 
grammes for the future should be directed 
to the positive elimination of overcrowding 
and of unfit houses and how you think such 
a gradual re-orientation of your programmes 
should be carried out. 


Let me make it clear that I do not make 
this suggestion in any criticism of the basis 
on which local programmes have been car- 
ried out during the past years. When hous- 
ing was resumed after the war, it was after 
a stoppage of six years, during which large 
numbers of houses had also been destroyed 
and large numbers of families, and particu- 
larly the younger married families, had, 
through sérvice in the forces, or on war 
work, either had to give up their homes or 
never been. able to start one. It seems to 
me entirely right that the first efforts after 
the war should have been concentrated on 


. making a substantial provision for the needs 


of these families. What I am suggesting is 
that now that nearly eight years have passed 
and the overall relationship of families to 
houses has reached the point of being 
approximately the same as it was in 1939, 
we can no longer ignore the necessity for 
devoting a part of the programme in the 
years now ahead to those housing needs 
which are the main foundation of housing 
as a social service. 


Question of Cost 


There is one point to which I should per- 
haps make passing reference at the end, and 
that is the question of cost. In the years 
before the war, housing was what I may, I 
hope without misunderstanding, call a rela- 
tively cheap social service. The gap between 
building costs and payable rents was rela- 
tively small and_ substantial numbers 
of houses could in fact be built without put- 
ting any large burdens on the Exchequer or 
the rates. Since the war the gap has widened 
and subsidies from taxes and rates have had 
to be substantially increased, with the obvious 
result that the cost of houses to both the 
national and local Exchequer is much higher. 

This increase can, of course, only be re- 
duced either by higher rents or by lower costs 
of building, but my only purpose in referring 
to this question here is to emphasise that 
even if it were found possible to build houses 
with a lower rate of subsidy the total annual 
charge for housing which falls upon the Ex- 
chequer and the rates must continue to in- 
crease year by year as long as there is any 
subsidy at all. Housing subsidies from rates 
and taxes are cumulative. They continue to 
be paid on houses which have been built 
in past years and every new house that is 
added to the total adds to the total amount 
of subsidies payable. 

Those who ask for a reduction in the total 
amount of the subsidies for housing are ask- 
ing not merely for the total cessation of all 
subsidies on new houses but for the repudia- 
tion of the promises which have been made 
to pay subsidies upon houses which have 
already been built. Subsidies for permanent 
houses have, as you all know, been of vary- 
ing amounts and payable for varying periods. 
The ‘subsidies payable under the Act of 1923 
which were payable for 20 years, have al- 
ready been paid off: the subsidies payable 
under the Acts of 1919. 1924, 1930, 1935, 
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years or 60 years, and short of repudiation 
none of them will cease to be payable year 
by year before 1965. 

For more than the next decade, therefore, 
we must accept the position that the total 
amount payable annually for housing cannot 
be reduced and must be increased by what- 
ever amounts become payable during this 
period for any additional houses that are 
built. It is, of course, a very material point 
and one which is very material to the subject 
matter of this discussion to consider in what 
way and by what use of subsidies we can get 
the best value to the social conditions of the 
country out of whatever subsidies are paid 
for these additional houses. 


Industrial Urban Areas 


T the second session of the conference 
5 over which Mr. Paul S. Cadbury, CBE, 
presided, the position in industrial urban 
areas was considered. The position in York 
was described by ALDERMAN MRS. CRICHTON. 
Among the matters with which she dealt were 
slums and clearance areas. Her remarks 
were as follows :— 

Our provisional clearance programme has 
been divided into four five-yearly phases 
covering 69 separate areas with a total of 
5.766 unfit houses which at present occupy 
146 acres, an average of 39.5 houses per acre. 
Most of these houses suffer from a combina- 
tion of dilapidation and inherent defects, but 
there are very many which still would be 
classed as unfit, according to the standards 
set out in the 1939 Housing Act, even if 
they were well maintained. There are also 
many houses—and their number is increasing 
—which have no inherent defects and no 
lack of convenience, but which have fallen 
into such a state of dilapidation that their 
repair has become uneconomic and the only 
possible remedy is demolition. As you 
know, some attempt was made in the 1949 
Act to provide a means whereby houses 
could be improved with the assistance 
of Improvement Grants. Probably this 
has been of assistance to a _ few 
owner-occupiers, but the scheme has 
not been taken up with any enthusiasm 
by the owners of property let to tenants. 
Such grants, particularly having regard to the 
restrictive conditions attached, are unlikely 
to make any appreciable contribution to the 
solution of the housing problems. 

The social and economic aspects of these 
areas come very much to the fore when 
questions of ownership and compensation 
are considered. In the old “slum” areas 
the people involved were, in the main, 
tenants who were only too glad to move out 
of their existing accommodation. The pic- 
ture has now changed considerably and the 
properties likely to be affected by the pre- 
sent development plan are to a large extent 
owner-occupied, and considerable hardship is 
likely to be encountered. These owner- 
occupiers are people who have put their all 
into a particular property in an attempt to 
provide against their retirement. It would 
appear, therefore, that some investigation on 
a national scale is necessary into the question 
of compensation for loss of property and the 
rents to be charged for the alternative 
accommodation. 

The figures which I have quoted above 
include only properties comprised in 
blocks of three or more, and there are 
a further 200 individual unfit houses. If we 
could put our first five-year plan into opera- 
tion and provide rehousing, there is no doubt 
that at least 1,450 houses, as well as these 
200, would be immediately scheduled for 
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demolition. As it is, all we have been able 
to do so far is to deal with the worst indj- 
vidual properties, and this is only scratching 
the surface of the problem; it is my conten- 
tion that we must start now to tackle the 
problem as a whole. ; 

The finance of slum clearance can scarcely 
be isolated from that of housing generally as 
it seems quite certain that the Government's 
requirements of 300,000 new dwellings a 
year, controlled no doubt by the availability 
of materials, is an overriding figure whether 
it be for slum clearance or ordinary housing 
needs; neveftheless it has its own problems, 
both from the local authority and from the 
displaced tenants’ point of view. 

In 1930 the first determined effort to clear 
slums on a national scale was made, and a 
special basis of grant adopted which, in addi- 
tion to a contribution from the rates, gave 
a housing authority £2 5s. annually for 40 
years for each displaced person for whom 
new accommodation was provided. Whether 
this basis of grant will again be adopted by 
the Government for the slum clearance 
schemes which we are now asked to com- 
mence is more than we know, but we do 
know that the present standard subsidy 
amounts in respect of each dwelling to £8 18s. 
per annum from the rates and £26 14s. from 
the Exchequer, making £35 12s. each year 
for 60 years. 

Higher prime costs, particularly for labour, 
an interest rate of 44 per cent., together with 
the increased cost of supervision and manage- 
ment and the extra £2 that we are to pay 
into the Repairs Fund, give significance to 
the Minister’s figures in presenting what is 
now the Housing Act, 1952, to Parliament. 

He assumed that the tenant would be 
called upon in respect of the three-bed- 
roomed house to pay 18s. a week pure rent, 
although many authorities are not yet charg- 
ing that figure. Not only this, but the 
Minister’s calculation assumed an all-in cost 
of £1,520 for a new house, whereas in many 
cases the actual cost of providing such a 
house is well in excess of that figure. Are 
we in turn to assume that our present slum 
dwellers will be able to pay a rent of 18s. 
plus the usual outgoings for rates, water. 
etc.? 


Raising Rents 


How long we in York can continue our 
present excellent returns of rent collection ! 
do not know, but I think it can truthfully 
be said that any further increases of rent 
would bring with them an element of doubt 
as to whether it could all be collected. With 
an annual rent roll of £360,000 as the in- 
clusive rent of 7,700 dwellings we have a 
rent arrears list of only £47, whilst the 
amount written off for bad debts last year 
was only £23, of which £14 was pure reni 
Obviously any failure to secure our ful! 
return of rent will create a corresponding 
deficiency in the Housing Revenue Account 
unless rents are again raised to cover such 
losses. 

The new subsidy is a burden of consider- 
able magnitude on rates and taxes. Though 
the present value of the subsidy is £770, the 
fact remains that £35 12s. per house per an- 
mum is equivalent in the 60 years of the sub- 
sidy period to £2,136, a sum much in excess 
of the actual cost of the dwelling. Thus. 
for each year of our national programme of 
300,000 houses—assuming 200,000 of them 
to be built by local authorities—the annual! 
burden for each of the 60 years will be an 
absolute minimum of £7,120,000—a heavy 
burden indeed to put upon our children. 
This in itself, added to the existing burden, 
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ys likely to be a severe handicap to our 
national economy, and calls, in my opinion, 
for realistic and drastic treatment. 


Redevelopment in Birmingham 
THE scheme for the central redevelopment 
of Birmingham was outlined by Mr. 
T. H. Parkinson, Deputy Town Clerk of 
that city. He said: — 

Section 9 of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1944, provided that in cases where 
the Minister is satisfied that it is requisite 
for the purpose of dealing satisfactorily with 
conditions of bad layout and obsolete 
development that the areas should be laid 
out afresh and redeveloped as a whole, he 
may authorise their compulsory acquisition. 
After the compulsory purchase has been 
authorised a new procedure for the transfer 
of ownership can be exercised known as 
“expedited completion” whereby the vest- 
ing of ownership of the property in the Cor- 
poration precedes the payment of compen- 
sation instead of following it. 

At their council meeting in December, 
1945, the Birmingham (Central Redevelop- 
ment) Compulsory Purchase Order was 
authorised, by which the Corporation sought 
to acquire, compulsorily, by means of the 
expedited completion procedure, five areas 
(containing 981 acres) situated close to the 
centre of the city, known-as the Duddeston 
and Nechells, Summer Lané, ‘Ladywood, 
Bath Row and Gooch-street Redevelopment 
Areas: within these areas were over 100,000 
people living in 29,526 dwellings, of which 
nearly 24,000 had serious sanitary defects 
and included more than 18,000 back-to-back 
houses. 

Almost 20,000 of the houses were without 
separate sanitary accommodation and close 
upon 4,000 had no internal water supply. 
Each of the areas comprised a haphazard 
intermingling of commercial, industria] and 
residential development and the houses for 
the most part were those built before the 
first Building By-laws of 1876, and which 
for national, social and economic reasons 
were continuing their ugly existence; in addi- 
tion to the houses there were included in 
the areas churches, chapels, halls, cinemas, 
banks, shops, factories, workshops, licensed 
premises—indeed commercial and industrial 
premises of pretty well every description. 


Restoring old Houses 


The interesting point about this compul- 
sory purchase order is that, whilst its primary 
purpose was for the redevelopment of the 
five areas, it was appreciated at the outset 
that the comprehensive replanning and re- 
construction of such extensive areas would 
be bound to occupy many years during 
which time the majority of the obsolete 
houses would have to be repaired and reno- 
vated so as to keep them passably fit for 
occupation. Accordingly, it was the wish 
of the City Council to obtain control of 
these old insanitary houses as soon as pos- 
sible, provide essential amenities wherever 
necessary, restore the houses to a better 
standard of repair and maintain them in that 
condition until the time for redevelopment 
and their demolition arrived. 

Thus, it will be seen that there were two 
contrasted Objects in the scheme: (1) the 
comprehensive redevelopment of the five 
areas; and (2) the immediate improvement 
of the sub-standard houses. 

The Counci] have adopted a five-stage 
Programme of redevelopment. The first 
stage of clearance which should be com- 
pleted by the end of this year envisages the 
demolition of 823 houses, 48 shops, 37 fac- 
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tories, seven licensed premises and six build- 
ings of other miscellaneous types. The rate 
of succession of the subsequent stages of 
the programme depends largely upon the 
rate of progress of the first stage. 

Having decided on the area to be re- 
developed during a particular year, this area 
is then subdivided into redevelopment units. 
These units are, at present, chosen so that 
each forms a small separate redevelopment 
scheme. At the present time, 14 such units 
have been planned and are in some stage 
of redevelopment. 

The whole of the sites of the first four 
units have been cleared of existing buildings 
and the building of new dwelling accom- 
modation has commenced. Four twelve- 
storey blocks of flats are in course of erec- 
tion—each comprising 66 dwellings—and it 
is anticipated that the first of these blocks 
of flats will be completed and ready for 
occupation during the summer of this year. 

Contracts have been let for the erection 
of approximately 53 maisonettes and build- 
ing work on these has already commenced. 
Six further units are being cleared for resi- 
dential purposes and a further four units 
are being cleared for re-siting industry. 


Di "ites 

In the general discussion which followed, 
Councittor Mrs. A. M. M. HapPpoLtp 
(Leeds Corporation) referred to the heavy 
financial burden of new housing which local 
authorities had to bear, and she urged some 
readjustment of financial aid. New housing 
was what was needed; not simply improve- 
ment to existing property. We must not 
patch up the slums, she declared. The 
problems of the industrial cities called for 
special Government consideration and 
financial aid. 

Mr. E. E. Fietcuer (Heston and Isle- 
worth BC) asked what were the population 
densities to be in the redevelopment at 
Birmingham. Mr. PARKINSON, in reply, said 
that the present density was 200+ persons 
per acre. The figures in the Development 
Plan were 100-125 persons per acre in the 
inner ring of the redevelopment area and 
50-70 in the outer ring. : 

A delegate from Aberdeen drew attention 
to the fact that while Government grants 
were made for central redevelopment in 
London, similar financial assistance was not 
available to other large industrial centres 
in the provinces. 

ALDERMAN C. R. Gut (Bristol) said he 
doubted if all the delegates present recog- 
nised the real object of the Housing Centre's 
annual conferences which was to provide a 
sounding board by means of which the 
Government could be made aware of the 
housing problems of the whole country. 

Mr. M. G. Bonp (Peabody Trust), refer- 
ring to the improvement grants scheme, said 
that it had not been used extensively because 
it was too inflexible and unattractive to 
landlords. 

Whether we liked it or not, Mr. Bond con- 
tinued, a great many of our old houses 
would be with us for a further 30 years, 
perhaps longer. It was not generally realised 
that three or four such houses could be 
modernised with the same quantity of 
materials as would be used in the construc- 
tion of only one new house. 


Housing Architecture 

At the afternoon session on Thursday, 
Mr. Peter SHEPHEARD, ARIBA, AMTPI, 
gave a talk on “Housing Architecture,” 
illustrating his remarks with lantern slides. 


Answering questions at the end of his 
talk, Mr. Shepheard agreed that craftsman- 
ship was often of an poor 
standard. One usually found, he said, that 
the best work was done by operatives em- 
ployed by a well-organised firm of bui 
which took the trouble to look after 
men. 
By and large, he thought modern housing 
i was good, although as long as 
architects had to “work to the bone” he 
thought that some results would meet with 
disapproval. 
He insisted that something would have to 
be done about the design of concrete 


i 


At the concluding session of the confer- 
ence Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, BA, presided, 
and the “ Position in Rural Districts” was 
considered. The situation in an agricultural 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Position of a Partner in a Business 


A BUILDER, Thomas Victor Way, of 63, 
Woodland-rise, Muswell Hill, appeared 
before the North London magistrate, Mr. 
Seymour Collins, on June 9, on three sum- 
monses alleging that he had failed to pay 
insurance contributions as a self-employed 
person and for an employee named James 
Joseph Charles Curry, and that he had failed 
to return Curry’s card to the Ministry of 
National Insurance within six days of the 
date when it ceased to be current. 

A solicitor for the Ministry asked that 
the summonses in respect of Curry should 
be adjourned sine die. He said that it had 
just been brought to his notice that Way's 
defence to those summonses was that Mr 
Curry was not an employee, but a partner. 
Under such circumstances the Minister could 
hold an inquiry and direct whoever he 
thought responsible to pay the contributions. 

The magistrate adjourned the two sum- 
monses sine die. Mr. Way then pleaded 
guilty to the summons in respect of his own 
contributions. 

The solicitor said that when visited by 
an inspector on February 12, Mr. Way pro- 
duced an insurance card in respect of 
himself which had expired in June, 1951. 
There were no stamps on it. Way admitted 
that he had no current_card and said that 
he had had difficulties in respect of the 
financial side of his business. 

The solicitor said that, in all, the defendant 
owed £34 7s. 8d. to the Ministry. 

Mr. Way said in court that he had got 
into difficulties with his business. He had 
managed to pay the men’s wages, but could 
not keep up his insurance contributions. 
The business was going into liquidation and 
he hoped to be able to pay the money within 
two months. He was now looking for a job. 

The magistrate granted him a conditional 
discharge on payment of £3 3s. costs and 
ordered him to pay £34 7s. 8d. to the 
Ministry. . 


-* 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Building near St. Paul's 


QO» June 9 SiR Epwarp KEELING asked the 

Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment whether he was aware of the public 
apprehension caused by the proposal to 
erect an office block of 14 storeys to a height 
of almost 170 feet near the east end of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. MACMILLAN said he believed that the 
building was Bucklersbury House, about a 
quarter-mile to the east of St. Paul’s. Decision 
on the plans of new buildings was, in gene- 
ral, a matter for the local planning authority, 
and there was appeal to him only if approval 
was withheld. He understood that, after con- 
sultation with the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, the City Corporation had given 
planning permission for this project, and the 
plans did not, therefore, have to be referred 
to him. 

Sir EDWARD KEELING asked if the Minisier 
was aware that this building was to be nearly 
20 feet higher than Queen Anne’s Mansions 
and would be in the centre of the City, which 
would be dominated by it instead of by St. 
Paul’s as at present. Was that not a most 
lamentable proposal? And was the Minis- 
ter not aware that the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission had expressed disapproval? 

Mr. MACMILLAN said his information was 
that the commission was consulted and had 
not disapproved, but he would look into it. 
It was not his duty to stop people doing 
things. 

Mrs. Waite asked whether any site within 
in a quarter of a mile of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was not a matter of national interest. 
If the Minister had no statutory powers could 
he not use his considerable influence? 

Mr. MACMILLAN said he would do that. 

CoL. EDWARD DUNCAN said it was a matter 
for gratification that out of the troubles of 
the war at least one good thing had happened 
—St. Paul’s Cathedral could be seen, and 
every step should be taken to see it was not 
hidden as it used to be. 

On June 12, Mr. JoHN Hay asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
whether he would make a further statement 
regarding the Bucklersbury House, London, 
building scheme. 

Mr. MAcMILLAN said that, as he under- 
took to do, he had made further inquiries 
with regard to the position of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission. He understood from 
the chairman that the Commission were 
issuing a statement to make their position 
clear. He had also taken steps to get into 
touch with the City Corporation and the 
London County Council. 


Licensing of Larger Houses 


On June 9 Sir IAN FRASER asked the Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Government 
whether he was now in a position to raise 
the limit of 1,000 sq. ft. over which special 
licences had to be granted for those wishing 
to build houses. 

Mr. MACMILLAN said that the present 
arrangements only began on January 1 and 
he thought it would be wise to see how they 
worked out before deciding whether any 
change was needed. 


Coronation Decorations 


On June 9 Sir [AN FRASER asked the Minis- 
ter of Works if, having regard to the visit 
to London on July 5 of large numbers of ex- 
servicemen and their wives on the occasion 
of the Royal Review by the Queen, he would 
atrange for the Coronation decorations to 
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remain until at least this date so that as many 
as possible might see them. 

Sir Davip Eccies said that certain minor 
decorations obstructed the light and air in 
offices in Whitehall... These would be taken 
down as soon as possible. Arrangements 
had been made to begin the removal of the 
main decorations on June 22. He would, 
however, reconsider this date in ten days’ 
time when the wear and tear could be seen. 
In any case the arches and standards in the 
Mall and the poles in Hyde Park would be 
the last to go. Some of the stands in Hyde 
Park would be kept for the ex-Servicemen’s 
Review on July 5. 


Shdrtage of Bricks 


On June 9 Mr. PaRKER asked the Minister 
of Works whether he was aware that short- 
age of bricks was threatening a hold-up of 
Dagenham’s housing programme; and what 
action he was taking to deal with the matter. 

Sir Davip Ecc es said he was aware that 
there had been shortages of bricks on hous- 
ing sites at Dagenham but deliveries were 
improving. 

Scottish Sites 

On June 9 MAjJoR ANSTRUTHER-GRAY 
asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
what steps he was taking to encourage local 
authorities to provide sites for new houses 
by demolition of old properties rather than 
by taking good agricultural land; and whether 
he would compensate such authorities for 
the additional cost so incurred. 

Mr. Stuart said that local authorities had 
been regularly advised to avoid, where 
possible, the use of good agricultural land 
as housing sites, and the use of cleared areas 
had obvious advantages where progress with 
new building justified the demolition of exist- 
ing dwellings. Exchequer assistance was 
already available for clearance and redevelop- 
ment work under the Housing (Scotland) Act, 
1950, and under the Town and Country 
Planning (Scotland) Act, 1947. 


Scottish National Library 

On June 9 Mr. Hoy asked the Minister of 
Works what steps he was taking to expedite 
the building of the Scottish National Library. 

Sir Davip Ecctes said that special steps 
were taken two years ago to make better pro- 
gress on the new National Library of Scot- 
land Building, when the contractors agreed 
to employ additional labour. The position 
at present was regarded as satisfactory by the 
trustees of the National Library. He would 
keep the progress of this building under 
review. 


Historic Houses in Scotland 


On June 9, in answer to CAPTAIN DUNCAN, 
the Minister of Works, Sir Davip Ecc es, 
said it was not possible at this stage to say 
how many buildings of outstanding historic 
or architectural merit in Scotland would 
qualify for repairs and maintenance grants. 
Each case would have to be considered on 
its merits. 

Sir David Eccles further informed Cap- 
tain Duncan that uninhabited as well as in- 
habited houses of outstanding historic and 
architectural merit would qualify for repair 
and maintenance grants under his latest pro- 
posals. 

CAPTAIN DuNcAN asked whether ancient 
monuments not regarded by the Minister as 
important enough for maintenance by him, 
but of outstanding historic or architectural 
merit, would qualify for repair and mainten- 
ance grants under his latest proposals. 

Sik Davin Ecctes said they did not. The 
object of new proposals was to secure the 
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preservation of buildings, and primarily of 
houses, of outstanding historic and archite:- 
tural merit. His Ministry would continue to 
administer the Ancient Monuments Acts with 
the moneys separately voted by Parliament. 


Demolition of Historic Houses 


On June 9 in the House of Lords the debate 
was resumed on Lord Methuen’s motion. 
moved on May 14, about the demolition of 
historic houses. 

The EARL OF AIRLIE described the pro- 
posed Government grants as inadequate. 
The Government should not be penny wise 
and pound foolish. Grants or concessions 
in taxation must be sufficient to- ensure that 
the houses were preserved. 

LorD WINSTER agreed that the grants were 
inadequate, and urged that more assistance 
should be given. While there had been 
vacillation about the Gowers Report, 60 his- 
toric houses had been pulled down and 100 
more were threatened. He sometimes 
thought that the Government were noping 
that in time the problem would solve itself. 
These country houses and our poetry were 
our greatest contributions to art. A Rem- 
brandt was not allowed to be affected by the 
damp; a man was punished if he went into 
a museum with a hammer and smashed the 
porcelain, but our country houses might rot 
and moulder. It was to be hoped that now 
that the Minister of Works had finished his 
arduous and most successful labours in con- 
nection with the Coronation he would have 
time to look into this. The right course of 
action was first to get the matter into the 
hands of one department, then to get the 
houses classified by a competent body, and 
then to look at the cost and go to the limit 
of what the country could afford to preserve 
a priceless heritage. 

ViscouNT GAGE said he was the owner of 
two houses of historic and architectural in- 
terest. One was his family home and he 
was hoping to maintain that by turning it 
into a show house, but that was rather a 
speculative undertaking. The other house, 
Fawley House, was typical of the sort of 
building which was now creating a serious 
problem. Nobody was interested in it 
because of the large capital cost involved in 
conversion. He decided to demolish the 
greater part of it, but the expense of doing 
that was greater than he could afford, so he 
decided to let it fall down. Then the idea 
of industrial use was suggested and eventua!'\ 
he joined forces with a local saw miller and 
now machinery was all over the house. The 
house was now standing with all its archi- 
tectural features unimpaired and was ai: em- 
bellishment to the countryside instead of be 
ing the festering ruin it would have become 
by this time. He regretted that the Gowers 
Committee did not consider the possibility 
of industrial use of some of these old and 
historic houses. For houses that were, so to 
speak, on their last legs, industrial use had 
great possibilities. : 

EARL BATHURST suggested a remission of 
income tax to help increase the fund which 
was to be used to help maintain these houses 
It could also be used to help preserve the 
cathedrals and university buildings, many of 
which were also in a hopeless state 0! 
disrepair. : 

Lorp MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU spoke 0! 
the interest taken in the United States and 
the fact that the historic houses were a great 
common bond in our history which could 
consolidate Anglo-American relations. 

Lorp BrockeT said that the basis of the 
present ruination was taxation, and the lack 
of income to keep up the houses. The 
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Government should implement as much of 
the Gowers Report as possible. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR, replying, said that 
the promise of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to introduce a Bill under which the 
Government would afford certain help in 
regard to historic houses was a remarkable 
achievement, considering the state of the 
nation’s finances when the Chancellor took 
over his great responsibilities. It had been 
suggested that there should be a special 
form of taxation imposed on those who 
built new houses in order to support old 
houses, but it was difficult to see why a par- 
ticular burden should be placed on that sec- 
tion of the community more than on any 
other. Too depressing a view should not 
be taken of our historic houses. It was true 
that many beautiful houses had fallen into 
decay and some had been demolished. In 
1939 a list of the 400 best houses was com- 
piled by the National Trust and the Ministry 
of Works. Since the war only four or five 
of that 400 had gone. He had heard it said, 
for instance, that Fawley Court was a superb 
example of Wren architecture and he imme- 
diately thought of the mellow beauty of 
Kensington Palace. Sut anyone who visited 
Fawley Court found that it had been wholly 
refaced with bright red brick and was by 
no means a thing of such beauty that anyone 
with an impartial mind “would say it was 
worth preserving. Another house which was 
said to be a superb example f*Dador archi- 
tecture was, in fact, 19th-century Tudor and 
not even a good example of that. It was not 
necessary to shed tears.over such houses if 
they were demolished. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government had surveyed 1,150 out of the 
local authority areas and lists of historical 
and architectural interest had been sent out. 
The owner of any listed house could not take 
any steps towards the demolition of the 
house without giving notice. That proce- 
dure might not always save the house from 
demolition but the benefit of listing and the 
making of a preservation order did provide 
time during which an effort could be made to 
try to find some economic, social use for a 
house. That had been done, for instance, 
in the case of Duntish Court in Dorset, and 
Westwood Park in Worcestershire. About 
100 orders had been made by local authorities 
and a smaller number by the Minister. 

In many respects our way of life had 
changed. While we had not reached the stage 
where our beautiful country houses were to 
be regarded as a symbol of civilisation that 
had gone, and he hoped we never should, 
it must be realised that many of the things 
we valued in the past were gone irrecover- 
ably. The suggestion that the imposition of 
taxation to enable the owners of great houses 
to live in them would be welcomed in the 
country might be right, but he doubted 
whether such a proposal, if it involved a 
substantial burden on the revenue, would 
meet with approbation. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


Gatwick Airport 

On June 10, Mr. Beswick asked the 
Minister of Civil Aviation when he expected 
to be able to start work on the develop- 
ment of Gatwick Airport as the alternative 
airport for London. 

Mr. LeENNox-Boyp said that since he 
announced in the House last July the decision 
to develop Gatwick as the southern alterna- 
tive for London Airport, certain points which 
arose out of subsequent discussions with 
local authorities had been under considera- 
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tion, together with certain technical problems 
connected with the layout of the aerodrome. 
Until these were resolved he had nothing 
to add to previous statements. 


London Helicopter Site 


On June 10, Lt.-Cor. Lirton asked the 
Minister of Civil Aviation whether he would 
now announce the result of his discussions 
with the LCC regarding the site of a landing- 
station for helicopters in Central London. 

Mr. LeENNOx-Boyp said that discussions 
with the LCC had covered the earmarking 
of a site on the South Bank for occasional 
landings in existing helicopters, and sug- 
gestions for a larger airstop capable of 
coping with the intermediate 13-seater 
Bristol 173 when it could come into regular 
service. In the meanwhile, and until more 
was known of the characteristics of the inter- 
mediate type, he did not propose to com- 
mence work on an airstop in Central London 
and he was confident that they would be 
able to finalise requirements and to develop 
an airstop before the intermediate type was 
in commercial service. The long-term 
requirements for a permanent airstop to 
accommodate the largest helicopters would, 
of course, depend on the experience gained 
in handling the intermediate types. 


Replying further to Lt.-Col. Lipton, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said it might well be that 
somewhere on the South Bank, not neces- 
sarily on the existing site, but somewhere 
on the South Bank, or on the roof of 
Waterloo Station, might well turn out to 
be the final place, but it would be unwise 
to act in advance of knowledge, on which 
alone a decision could properly be based. 


Unfit Houses 


On June 9 Mr. WILLIAM SHEPHERD asked 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment what steps he was taking to obtain in- 
formation as to the number of houses unfit 
for human habitation and the number annu- 
ally coming into this category. 

Mr. MACMILLAN said that this information 
could be obtained only by asking each local 
housing authority to survey their area. He 
was studying the whole question of unfitness 
and disrepair with a view to a comprehensive 
plan. He was not yet in a position to add to 


that answer. 
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* BRITISH LIFE” 
The Arts Council's Exhibition of 
Paintings 


(= of the most interesting things about 

the Coronation festivities is the num- 
ber of related events which appeal to all 
types and interests at (for want of a better 
phrase) all intellectual levels. One cannot 
remember a time at which our wealth of 
cultural and historical “ background ”’ has 
been drawn upon so skilfully and success- 
fully for this purpose. 

Of the many exhibitions having par- 
ticular topical and national interest now 
open to the public, that of the Arts Council 
at the New Burlingtom Galleries should 
on no account be missed. Under the 
title ‘‘ British Life,’’ the exhibition of 
paintings covers the period from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I to the coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth II. The object 
is avowedly to provide “ enjoyment, 
information and amusement,”’ and in this 
it succeeds notably. The selection is both 
fastidious and witty, and typically British 
in that we are, fortunately, still able to 
poke gentle fun at things and institutions 
which we take seriously in our hearts, and 
in fact cherish and value when it comes to 
the point. 

At the Arts Council show, the fun is 
perhaps more subtle than when this theme 
was so brilliantly explored in the Lion and 
Unicorn Pavilion at the South Bank. 
But, like it, the result is inevitably “‘ for 
initiates only,’’ and one wonders whether 
the foreign visitor may occasionally miss 
the finer points. There is nothing quite 
so dangerous as laughing at oneself among 
strangers—though it is of course better 
manners than pomposity or bombast— 
unless they are likely to become old friends 
in the course of time. One speculated, 
for instance, at the time of the Festival 
on what the stranger brought up in the 
“ perfide Albion ’’ tradition made of the 
White Knight, and the joke may have been 
lost on those who have not grown up with 
Alice in our own odd Wonderland, let 
alone been with her through the looking- 
glass in which we see ourselves—not 
always as others see us. 

The selection at the New Burlington 
Galleries ranges from Samuel Wales’ 
eighteenth-century illustrations to the 
Tyburn Chronicle and Newgate Calendar 
to Stanley Spencer and Graham Suther- 
land, thus touching upon the seamier side 
of British life as well as our worthier and 
more picturesque national characteristics 
(if any!) covering domestic informality, 
seaside delights, sport, festive and cere- 
monial occasions and the love of gardens, 
music and animals, with which we are 
apparently to be identified, to quote the 
catalogue, which itself is a most desirable 
acquisition if only for the pithy and 
informative commentary of Mr. Brinsley 
Ford, who is responsible for the selection. 
Whether one’s private and personal 
vision of Britain is best reflected by the 
“ conversational ’’ graces of Zoffany, the 
astringent satire of Rowlandson, the 
modern uneasiness of Spencer or Suther- 
land or the more comfortable four-footed 
friendship of Landseer or Munnings, 
there is something for everybody in the 
exhibition. Basi. MARRIOTT. 
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INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


Results of Government Survey 


FUENDINGS have now been issued of a 

Ministry of Works inquiry into incentive 
and bonus payment schemes in the building 
and civil engineering industries, conducted 
in June, 1952. Questionnaires were sent to 
sites in England, Wales and Scotland where 
new work over £1,000 in value, and main- 
tenance and repair costing over £2,000, were 
being carried out. Contractors were asked 
how many of their operatives were paid 
under an incentive system of bonus pay- 
ments related to output. Returns were 
received from 26,000 sites, covering 305,000 
men. 

In England and Wales, where national 
agreements permitting the operation of 
incentive schemes have been in force since 
November, 1947, 29 per cent. of the sites 
which made returns had incentive schemes 
based on output. The proportion of men 
covered by incentive schemes out of the total 
employed on the sites in the return amounted 
to 41 per cent. There was, therefore, no 
significant change as compared with 1951, 
when the comparable proportions were 28 
per cent. and 41 per cent. respectively. In 
Scotland, where a similar national agreement 
did not come into force until March, 1950, 
21 per cent. of the sites in the return had 
incentive schemes, and 28 per cent. of the 
men covered by the survey worked under 
some system of bonus payments. These per- 
centages compare with 11 per cent. and 12 
per cent. respectively, in 1951. 

On the sites in the return with incentive 
schemes in England and Wales, 81 per cent. 
of the men employed were included in the 
schemes, and in Scotland, 57 per cent. The 
operation of incentive schemes was more 
widespread on sites where the work 
amounted to over £50,000 in contract value: 
in England and Wales, 61 per cent. of these 
sites for which returns were made had incen- 
tive schemes, and in Scotland, 52 per cent. 

Incentive schemes were found on a wide 
variety of types of work. Some of the pro- 
portions on the sites for which returns were 
made were :— 


Civil Engineering and Power Stations. 
In England and Wales this type of work 
had the greatest proportion, 45 per cent. 
and 44 per cent., respectively. In Scot- 
land, also, these projects had a high pro- 


portion amounting to 20 per cent. and 22 — 


per cent., respectively. 

Schools provided the most frequently 
bonused work 
England and Wales. amounting to 30 per 
cent.; in Scotland, 21 per cent. 

New Housing. In England and Wales 
29 per cent. had schemes. One-tenth of 
the housing sites were contracts for £50,000 
or over and employed two-fifths of the 
total labour force employed on housing 
within the return; 73 per cent. of these sites 
had incentive schemes. Of those under 
£10,000 in value, only 18 per cent. had 
incentive schemes. In Scotland 25 per 
cent, of all the sites had schemes. On sites 
of over £50,000 the proportion was 64 per 
cent. and under £10,000 the proportion was 
11 per cent. 

Maintenance. In England and Wales 
22 per cent. of sites where maintenance 
and repair work costing over £2,000 was 
carried out had incentive schemes; the 
comparable figure for Scotland was 13 per 
cent. 

The average number of main contrac- 


in general building in ~ 
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tors’ men employed on the sites in England 
and Wales was 11, and on sites with incentive 
schemes the average was 20. In Scotland the 
comparable figures were 14 and 34, It 
should be noted, however, that in the figures 
for England and Wales only the main con- 
tractors’ labour is included, whereas in Scot- 
land, where work is carried out under several 
separate contractors, the return covers a 
greater proportion of the site labour. 


THE BRICK SHORTAGE 


Factors affecting the prospects of 
Better Supplies 


QNE hears sO many contradictory reports 

to-day concerning the brick situation 
that the problem becomes confusing, and this 
despite the fact that in many instances 
evidence of a shortage can be seen and felt. 
What is the situation really like? Is there 
a shortage and, if so, how long is it likely 
to last? The latter part of this question is 
not easily answered because the solution to 
a shortage is many-sided. First, a pertinent 
question, “Is there a brick shortage in the 
real sense of the word? or is it more a 
question of putting in hand rather more 
building work than the country has material 
for? ” 

Brick production continues to rise and is 
now in the region of 7.000m. annually. This 
is roughly 1,000m. less than before the war, 
but the gap is not going to be easily filled. 
Owing to the toll taken by the war many 
works are still not in full production, and 
due to the changing policies of post-war 
Governments it will take some considerable 
time for these works to adjust matters. 
Many small works which became derelict as 
a result of the war are not yet back in pro- 
duction; alas, many never will be, 


Now 7,000m. bricks is roughly equivalent 
to 350,000 houses, but, of course, not all 
these bricks are being used to construct 
dwellings. There are new factories, schools, 
civic buildings, public works and still a large 
measure of war-damage rebuilding to be car- 
ried out in many of our larger cities. The 
housing returns show that we are now build- 
ing at the rate of 300,000 houses annually, 
a figure which would require roughly 6,000m. 
of the present yearly output of bricks, but 
this does not seem to be enough for the 





WOODWORM AND 
DRY ROT 


Treatment with our A.W.1 
dual-purpose product ensures 
the control and elimination of 
Furniture Beetle, Death Watch 
Beetle, etc., and wood destroy- 
ing fungi. 

Churches and Ancient Buildings 
now being serviced by our 
experts. 


For particulars of our Servicing 
Scheme or the supply of our 
Timber Fluid, apply to: 


INSECTICIDE ACTIVATED PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 

7 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, 

S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria 9704 & 9770 
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foundation and carcassing work in hand or 
projected. 

The term “trying” to build seems more 
appropriate in some parts of the country. 
for delays are occurring and in manv 
instances they amount to months. In a 
number of cases work has come to a stand- 
still. A measure of relief is forthcoming to 
some coastal or near-coastal areas in the 
form of Belgian and Dutch bricks, but the 
cost of these on to sites is considerably more 
than builders normally pay and they wil! 
have to use these bricks sparingly if profit 
is to be made out of contracts. 

English manufacturers are doing their best 
and are honouring orders in rotation, but 
there is a nasty time-lag in all too many 
instances. The larger manufacturers with 
their highly mechanised plants will continue 
to pour out bricks at all seasons of the year, 
but it must not be forgotten that quite a 
number of bricks come from the many 
small “seasonal” brickworks scattered 
throughout these islands. Thus, although 
stocks are negligible in such works at pre- 
sent, they will be built-up during the summer 
months, and autumn will herald a flow of 
supplies which should last through part of 
the winter, even if much bad weather is 
encountered. What of the _ intervening 
period? Unfortunately there seems little 
grounds for hope of a vast improvement; 
the volume of work projected is mounting 
daily and would appear to be considerably 
in excess of current completions. 

As in all cases of shortage, orders are 
duplicated, triplicated and often even 
“ quintuplicated,” thus giving distributors’ 
and manufacturers’ order books a very lop- 
sided look, but after making due allowance 
for this the report is still “ shortage.” 

Matters have now reached the stage in 
some areas where authorities are taking 
unofficial steps to safeguard the completion 
of brickwork to contracts partly erected. 
Areas of partially completed dwellings are 
neither artistic nor useful, and unless some 
semblance of order is brought to bear such 
vistas will grow and might be with us for 
considerable periods. 

We are told that the difficulties we are 
encountering are the “ teething” troubles of 
an expanding building programme. Let's 
hope we rapidly find a way of cutting a 
sound and lasting “ set.” 

N. G. BREEZE. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 
Government Stocks of Zinc 


IN view of reports that the Ministry of 
Materials has large stocks of zinc for dis- 
posal, the Ministry announces that when 
the arrangements for zinc stock disposal pub- 
lished on December 15 last come to an end 
next month, and after transfers to strategic 
reserves, its stocks remaining for sale will 
be limited to about 70,000 tons. As hitherto, 
it is proposed to sell these limited quantities 
gradually over a period, and the Ministry 
are satisfied that with world production run- 
ning at an annual rate of around 2m. tons, 
the effect on the balance of supply and 
demand will be insignificant. There will be 
early discussions with the trade on disposal 
arrangements, and the actual rate of sale 
will be decided in the light of these talks. 
A further announcement will be made in 
due course. 

In addition to disposals from stock, the 
Ministry will continue to sell zinc bought 
from current production under contracts 
made during the period of public trading. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Purchase Tax Exemption 

Successful efforts have been made by the 
Timber Development Association, Ltd., 21, 
College Hill, BC4, to gain purchase tax 
exemption for the TDA designed monopitch 
suburban bus shelter. 


Moss Heights Flats 

Girlingstone exposed aggregate facing slabs 
were supplied by Girlings Ferro-Concrete 
Co., Ltd., of Feltham, Middlesex, for the 
cladding of the Moss Heights housing 
scheme, Glasgow, illustrated in our issue of 
June 12. 


Institute of Fuel Award 


The award of the Institute of Fuel’s 
Students’ Medal and Prize for 1952 has been 
made to Mr. B. H. Holland, MSc, of the 
Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries 
with Metallurgy, University of Leeds, for 
a paper on “ The Structure and Stability of 
Flat Burner Flames.” 


Liverpool Helicopter Services 

Liverpool City Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. 
H. T. Hough, has gone to the USA and 
Canada in company withthe leader of the 
City Council, Sir Alfred Shennan, where he 
will study helicopter developments with a 
view to the introduction of helicopter services 
in Liverpool. 


Foundation-Stone Laying 

The foundation-stone of the new building 
at Le Court, Liss, Hants, for the Cheshire 
Foundation Homes for the Sick will be laid 
by Lord Tedder, GCB, to-morrow, June 20, 
at 2 p.m. The building, which is being given 
by the trustees of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, has been designed by Messrs. 
W. H. Watkins, Gray, FF.RIBA, and Part- 
ners 19, Grosvenor-place, SW1. 


Self-Housing Effort 

Before they could begin the erection of 
homes on a site at Dartford, the Charlton 
Self-Help Housing Association, Ltd. 1, 
Charlton-road, Blackheath, SE18, found it 
was necessary to lay a 6-in. main sewer pipe 
over 300 yds. at-a depth of nearly 10 ft. This 
task has been accomplished within the space 
of little more than a month, and by the 
efforts of amateur labour available only at 
weekends. 


Swedish Building Material 

The Swedish light-weight mineral building 
material “ Siporex ” (described in our issue 
of February 6, 1953), which in recent years 
has been used more and more extensively 
in Sweden and other countries, is at present 
being introduced into the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. United States Plywood 
Corporation has obtained the exclusive rights 
to manufacture this multiple-use building 
material in the US under the market name 
of “ Zeprex.” In order to accelerate the pro- 
duction of “ Zeprex,” U.S. Plywood has 
acquired the business and assets of National 
Brick Corporation, Long Island City, NY, 
the largest manufacturer of sand lime brick 
in the US and also one of the major pro- 
ducers of concrete masonry units. US Ply- 
wood will establish further “ Zeprex ” plants 
throughout the country after the initial fac- 
tory is in Operation. In Canada the big 
industrial group, Dominion Tar and Chemi- 
cal ‘Compahy (DTC) in Montreal has 
obtained the “licence for manufacture of 
“ Siporex ” in the whole country. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPANIES, registered 
in England, have been announcediby Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., company registration agents: 


S. P. Dandy & Son (Preston), Ltd. (519988.) Regd. 
May 22, 33, London-rd., Preston, plumbers, ters 
and decorators. Nom. cap.: £2,000. Dirs.: R. and 

T. O. M. Dandy, 35, Hennell-la., Walton-le- 
Dale, Preston. 

D. L. & P. Luck, Ltd. (519995.) Regd. May 22, 
bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £100. Dir .: D. C. Luck, 
L. H. Luck and P. G. Luck, all of 47, Grey Towers- 
ave., Hornchurch. 

M. J. Deane & Co., Ltd. (520003.) Regd. May 22, 
85, Lewisham High-st., SE13, bldrs., contractors, etc. 
Nom. cap.: £5,000. Dirs.: M. J. and Maisie G. 
Deane, 84, Woodhill-rd., SE18. 

Jack Louth, Ltd. (520026.) Regd. May 26, bidrs., 
etc. Nom. cap.: £4,000. Sub.: R. Neild, i9-21, 
Clarendon-rd., Watford. 

. H. Adams & Sons, Ltd. (520055.) Regd. May 
27, bldrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £500. Dir.: E. J. Adams 
51, Kidmore-rd., Caversham, Reading. . 

Lacquerers (London), Ltd. (520056.) Regd. May 27,. 
french = gilders, lacquerers, etc. Nom. cap.: 
£500. ir.: O. E. Jennings, 20, Bernard Shaw-court, 
St. Pancras-way, NWI. 

Mansfield Sheeting Cé., Ltd. (520057.) Regd. May 
27, 2, Padley Hill, Mansfield, Notts, roofing con- 
tractors,.etc: Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dir.: J. C. Bower, 
Cumberland-hse., Brookland-ave., Mansfield. 

Ryde Builders, Ltd. (520059.) Regd. May 27, 178a, 
High-st., Ryde, IW. Nom. cap.: £2,000. Dir.: P. S. 
Cutler, 22, Cross-st., Ryde, IW. 

J. Smith (Maidenhead), Ltd. (520079.) Regd. May 
28, 53, Bridge-rd., Maidenhead, bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: 
£500. Dir.: H. W. G. Colliass, Woodside, Quarry 
Woods. Marlow, Bucks. 


> 


D. V. Hill Construction Co. (Southampton), Ltd. 
(520115.) . Regd. May 29, 25, Wide-la., Swaythling, 
Southa: , constructional engrs., etc. Nom. cap.: 
£5,000. Dir.: D. V. Hill, 115, Midanbury-la., Bitterne, 


Southampton. 

Edmund Gill, Ltd. (520118.) Regd. May 29, 23/5, 
Wood-st., Barnet, bldg. and civil engr. Nom. cap.: 
£10,000. Dir.: T. E. Gill, 24, Ravenscroft Park, 
Barnet. 

R. C. Brindley & Co., Ltd. (520137.) Regd. May 
29, bidrs., contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: ,000. 
Dirs.: R. C. Brindley and Mrs. L. Brindley, 50, The 
Walk, Birdwell, nr. Barngtey. 

C. W. Athey & Sons, t. (520147.) Regd. May 29, 
48, Back Marsh-rd., ddlesbrough, bidrs., con- 
tractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £5,000. Dirs.: C. W. 
Athey, Senr., and Mrs. D. Athey, 15, Windsor-rd., 
Middlesbrough. 

H. T. Barnes (Developments), Ltd. (520188.) 
Regd. May 30, 1, Marsland-rd., Sale Moor, 
bidrs. and contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £2,000. a 
F. Barnes and Eileen E. J. Barnes, 23, Richmond-rd., 
Altrincham, Ches. 

Ashton & Townsend, Ltd. (520204.) Regd. June 1, 
10a, Longshut-la. East, Stockport, Ches, painters and 
genl. decorators. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs.: J. A. W. 
Gordon and Mrs. A. Gordon, 3, Gorse Mount-st., 
Stockport. 


AYGEE up. 


Head Office :— 
Century House, 
: 100 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1 
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TRADE NEWS 


Norwich Depot 


In furtherance of their policy of expan- 
sion, Sissons Brothers and Co., Ltd., paint 
manufacturers, Bankside, Hull, have opened 
- a at Rosemary-lane, Norwich (Tel.: 


Anti-Vibration Mountings 

Examples of how vibration problems in 
connection with the installation of heavy 
machinery have been overcome by the use 
of their anti-vibration rubber mountings are 
given in a leaflet which has been issued by 
Dunlop Special Products, Ltd., Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 
Synthetic Resins 

A wide range of synthetic resins and casein 
glues are produced by Leicester, Lovell and 
Co., Ltd., North Baddesley, Southampton. 
The manufacturers have asked us to point 
out that these are marketed under the trade 
name of “Casco,” including “Cascamite 
One-Shot” glue, a dehydrated urea resin 
with the hardener already incorporated. 


Aluminium Alloys 

To enable designers and constructional 
engineers to select the alloys most suited to 
their requirements, a booklet has been pro- 
duced by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Gloucester House, 149, Park-lane, WI. It 
provides, in tabular form, technical data on 
the “Kynal” and “Kynalcore” range of 
wrought aluminium alloys made by the com- 
panys’ metals division. 


Concrete Production 


Data on the economics of employing the 
weigh-batching system in the production of 
concrete is contained in a publication issued 
by Road Machines (Drayton), Ltd., Horton- 
parade, West Drayton, Middlesex. Entitled 
“Why Weighbatch ...” it also contains 
specifications of the equipment supplied by 
the company including a mobile hopper unit 
and a mono-rail transporter. 


Cement Additive 


An additive for improving bricklaying and 
rendering mortars has been developed by 
the Pyrene Co., Ltd., 9, Grosvenor-gardens, 
SW1. Marketed under the trade name of 
“Phomene,” this mortar plasticiser is 
claimed to reduce cracking and crazing, and 
to enable smooth “fatty” mortars to be 
made from lean mixes based on clean 
reliable sands, as well as permitting mortars 
to be gauged with a cement content suited 
to the specific purpose. 


Hard Gloss Paint 


Based on esterified copal medium and 
claimed to have all the properties of copal 
with its impurities eliminated is “ Cockade ” 
hard gloss paint, recently placed on the 
market by Federated Paints, Ltd., 2, Newton- 
place, Glasgow, C.3. The undercoat, 
developed with the finish, is understood to 
have similar qualities. These paints will not 
be available onithe retail market, but will be 
sold direct or through merchants by the 
makers to decorators and industrial buyers. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


Mr. A.-R. Driessen, OBE, commercial manager 
of the Indian Cable Co., Ltd., has been appointed 


chairman and director, in succession Mr 
D. J. Mcintosh, who has retired. =e 

Mr. G. W. Rosson, of Ullswater 
has been —" seant 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 


[From Our Own Correspondents] 


China.—Data for the future construction 
of hydro-electric stations in China are being 
collected by a 240-member survey team 
along the reaches of the upper Yellow 
River. The section under survey this year 
as set by the Ministry of Fuel Industry is 
900 kilometres long, covering part of the 
river in the north-west provinces, Chinghai, 
Kansu and Ningsia. Located in moun- 
tainous territory, the Yellow River here is 
noted for its rapid torrential flow in deep 
mountain gorges. 

Reconstruction of a huge petroleum fac- 
tory has started in north-east China. It will 
produce annually hundreds of thousands of 
tons of crude oil from oil shale after it goes 
into operation next year. It is one of the 
major projects in industria! construction for 


- 1953. 


Colombia.—At a recent meeting of the 
National Association of Industrialists in 
Barranquilla, Colombia, it was decided to 
approach the authorities about the construc- 
tion of an oil refinery on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Ministry of Development is 
now studying the matter and further details 
will be released shortly. Oil is to be 
encouraged in Colombia, and the Govern- 
ments’ policy is to encourage oil exploration 
and to construct refineries where necessary. 

A company known as the Industria 
Hullera San Francisco, Ltd., is to be formed 
for the exploitation of coal mines in the 
Department of Cauca. German mining 
experts are being employed. In this project 
several building works are envisaged which 
will cost several million pounds. 

The National Economic Planning Com- 
mittee has had its five-year plan for the 
Department of Atlantico approved by the 
Government. The plan involves the sum 
of approximately £17 million for road- 
making, electric power development, the 
construction and development of water- 
works, drainage schemes, port construction, 
hospitals, market places, housing estates and 
other public works. This is a very interest- 
ing and comprehensive scheme and _ there 
is scope for all types of materials here as 
well as the possibility of obtaining building 
contracts. Inquiries can be made direct to 
the Head of the Building Department, 
Department of Atlantico. 

A report which has just been published 
on the provision of water for the inhabitants 
of the Bolivar Department by the Inter- 
American Service of Public Health recom- 
mends that £7 million be spent over a period 
of 25 years on the building of new water- 
works for this region and on the improve- 
ment of existing facilities for the provision 
of water. 

Besides electrification schemes such as the 
Rio Grande hydro-electric station, Madellin, 
the Anchicaya hydro-electric works and the 
plan of the Institute of Municipal Develop- 
ment for the installation of generating plants, 
there are a number of plans at different 
stages of discussion. For example, in Bogota 
technicians from the Gai Pan American 
Corporation (a subsidiary of Gilbert Asso- 
ciates, Inc.) have carried out a complete 
revision of previous studies for a hydro- 
electric station at Laguneta below the 
Tequendama falls. : 

A modern salt refinery is to be built at 
Zipaquira by the Banco de la Republica 
(the Central bank). The German firm Tor- 
pedo-Werke A.G. is discussing plans for the 
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building of a factory in Colombia for the 
assembly of typewriters. 

Work will probably be commenced this 
year on a new central goods station for 
Bogota which will ease transport of goods 
throughout the territory. The Government 
is also to invest over £8 million for the con- 
struction of new airports. The Minister of 
Public Works has declared that the money 
will be invested in the “Corporacion de 
Aeropuertos.” Priority is to be given to 
the construction of new airports at Bogota 
and Cali. 


New Zealand.—It has now been decided 
that the new export wharf at Tauranga, New 
Zealand, designed to handle timber and pro- 
ducts for the proposed pulp and paper mills 
at Onepu, will be built by the Ministry of 
Works. The wharf will also serve the needs 
of the district generally. According to the 
Minister of Works, the Hon. W. S. Goos- 
man, prices tendered for the building of the 
wharf were far too high. It has therefore 
been decided that the Ministry should carry 
out the job. 


Syria.—A directive has been issued to 
certain large municipalities in Syria by the 
Syrian Government authorising them to 
build and sell popular-priced dwelling- 
houses. It is interesting to note that 
materials, machinery and tools imported by 
the municipalities for this purpose will be 
exempted from customs duty. 

About £300,000 is to be allocated for new 
studios to be built for the Syrian Broad- 
casting Service. So far no definite designs 
have been accepted, but it is believed that 
the studios will be built on the French or 
British model. 
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Theatre for Dumfries 


THE Arts Centre at Gracefield, Dumfries. 
’ is to be completed by the erection of 
a theatre and concert hall in its grounds, and 
the local Arts and Community Association 
has plans for a building to seat 700 people. 
The Scottish Education Department has 
undertaken to sponsor an application to the 
Ministry of Works for a building licence 
up to a sum of £5,000 in the first year, with 
the possibility of a similar sum in the second 
year. The support of the Arts Council has 
been promised for the scheme, and the erec- 
tion of the walls, a raked floor, stage and 
roof, it is estimated, will cost £10,000. Heat- 
ing and seating, and the addition of a gallery 
in the future, may add another £10,000 to 
the final estimate. 


The architect is Miss Isobel Beattie, 
ARIBA, Mouswald, who has taken over the 
task from the County Architect, Mr. George 
Bartholomew, ARIBA, who is continuing in 
a consultative capacity. 


Argyll Flood Damage 


ARGYLL CouNTY Roads Committee have 
decided to appeal to the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
for a special grant for repairs to classified 
and unclassified roads, bridges, and water 
supplies damaged by the recent flooding. 


It was reported by the county engineer that 
the bill to be met by the County Council 
alone, out of the rates, was estimated at over 
£115,000, not taking into account the serious 
havoc suffered by the agricultural com- 
munities. The Secretary of State has already 
been approached by Argyll Water Com- 
mittee regarding the heavy expenditure 
which will be incurred in the reconstruction 
of the reservoir at Ballachulish. 


Houses for Police 


INVERNESS-SHIRE Police Committee have 
agreed to accept the decision of the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland that the stand- 
ard size of housing schemes for the police 
which do not include office accommodation 
should be limited to four rooms instead o! 
five, as originally proposed by the committee. 
This decision, the Department state, is in 
accord with national policy and applies 
equally to the building of new police 
stations with houses attached. 


Building in Stone 


WRITING to the “ Highland 
Inverness, Mr. J. E. Rhind, Dipl.Arch. 
(Aber.), states that with the decline in 
building in natural stone, Scotland’s towns 
and cities are in danger of losing their 
character. “There are,” he says, “ sufficient 
quarries and natural materials in Scotland 
to do all the rebuilding required.... Le! 
Scotland arise and demand that this is ou! 
natural inheritance.” 


News,” of 


Housing in Denmark 
AN EXHIBITION of modern Danish housing 
was opened yesterday (Thursday) at the 


Scottish Building Centre, Sauchiehall-street, 
Glasgow. 
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Increase in Building Grants 

INCREASES in the maximum grants payable 
in approved cases to landholders or cottars 
in the Highlands and Islands for the erection 
or improvement of their houses, are 
announced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland. 

Grants are normally at the rate of one 
half of the approved cost of skilled labour 
and materials, subject to certain maxima. 
These upper limits are now to be increased 
from £500 to £650 for a new house and 
from £250 to £350 for improving a house. 
The increastd grants will be available only 
for those applicants who applied on or after 
November 1, 1952. The maximum grant 
for the erection, rebuilding or improvement 
of farm buildings is still £250. 


Oil Depot Base 

CONSTRUCTION of a major oil depot base 
at the Gareloch on the Firth of Clyde has 
been mooted by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. It is understood that the country 
authorities opposed an extension which 
would result in defiling of the loch and that 
an assurance has been given that due atten- 
tion will be paid to this aspect. Informa- 
tion in Glasgow is that the authorities indi- 
cated early in June their intention to pro- 
ceed with the base which is reported to be 
of major capacity, costing some £3m. 

Advantage of the Gareloch for such pur- 
poses include excellent deepwater approaches, 
the isolation of the area and-the direct 
approach by tankers coming from the main 
oilfield areas. 


Water Supply Scheme 


AN EXPANSION scheme costing. some 
£400,000 is visualised by Paisley Town Coun- 
cil on the improvement of water supplies. 
Of this, immediate work will cost £150,000, 
the balance being absorbed in later work. 
The scheme will include a new chemical 
and filter station for Muirdykes, Howwood, 
with a final capacity of six million gallons 
per day. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen.—Plans are being prepared for the exten- 
sion of Fountville Home, Woodside, for the Aberdeen 
Olid People’s Welfare Council. Also the erection of 
another club adjoining Fountville Home. 

Aberdeen.—Pians in hand for the North Eastern 
Regional Hospital Brd.’s new blood transfusion block 
extension at the Royal Infirmary, estimated to cost 
£120,000. Architects are Pitt, Son & Fairweather, 
FRIBA, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, London, SW1. Board’s 
Offices, Alwin-pl., Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh.—Fina! plans for the building of a new 
School of Agriculture have been agreed between the 
Department, the university and the college. The new 
school will be erected on a site already chosen near 
the university extension area at West Mains-rd. 

Edinburgh.—Plans to be prepared for the New 
General Hospital at the Mortonhall estate, for the 
North Eastern Regional Hospital Brd., for which the 
architect is J. Holt, FRIBA, 11, Drumsheugh-gdns., 
Westend, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh.—Plans to be prepared for extensions, 
new workshops, etc., at Gillespie-cres., for the Royal 
Blind Asylum, for which the architects are David Carr 
& Stuart Matthews, FRIBA, 11, Lyndoch-pl., Edin- 
burgh. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for new Jordonhill College 
Buildings. Details from Mr. R. Carruthers, Jordonhill 
Training College, Glasgow.—Corporation is to erect 50 
police houses for which plans are to be prepared by 
Archibald G. Jury, FRIBA, Housing Offices, Glasgow 
Cross, The Trongate, Glasgow, EC.—Plans in hand 
for the new Provanhil telephone exchange, for the 
North-Eastern District for which the architect is A. 
Ross, CBE, FRIBA, Director of Works & Services 
for Scotland, George-st., Westend, Edinburgh.—Pilans 
in hand for new employment offices for the Corporation 
for which the architect is John MacNab, FRIBA, 120, 
Bath-st., Blythswood, Glasgow, WC2.—Plans in hand 
for suite of shops, and 20 houses to be erected at 
Gartloch-rd., Maryhill, for which the architect’ Is 
Archibald G. Jury, FRIBA, Housing Offices, Glasgow 
Cross, The Trongate, Glasgow, EC. ra 

lasgow.—Pians are to be prepared by the firm’s 
oan architects for new buildings and other additions 
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to be erected at Tunnel and Finnieston-sts.. by Millen 
Bros.. Ltd.. Soucel Ironworks, Paisiey.—Ptans pre- 
pared ; Ons, .. for G. DD. & 
Co., Ltd., for which the architects are Watson, Sal- 
mond & Gray, F/ARIBA, b 
Union-st., Blythswood, Glasgow, 

for the L.M.S.P., Ltd.. for mew buildings at 
B. Wright & Kirkwood, F/ARIBA, 
Douglas-st., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, WC2. 


., for which the architects are Frank, Burnet, 
Boston & Bell, F/ARIBA, 180, Hope-st., Blythswood, 
Glasgow, WC2.—Pilans prepared for alterations and 
additions at the parish church. Hillhead. for which the 
architects are J. Beveridge & Dallachy, A/ARIBA, 
248, West George-st., Biythswood, Glasgow, WC.— 
Plans prepared for the new Torygien Church of Scot- 
land Halls, etc.. for which the architect is Harry 
Taylor, Church of Scotland Offices, 121, George-st.. 
Westend, Edinburgh.—Plans in hand for new pattern 
department, alterations and additions at Fore-st., 
Scotstoun, for which the architect is R. Wood, 96, 
Merchieston-st.. Carntyne-rd.. Glasgow.—Plans in 
hand for new Domestic Science Department. also new 
house for janitor at Public Sch. for which the architect 
is John MacNab, FRIBA, 129, Bath-st., Blythswood, 
Glasgow, WC2. 

Greenock.—Plans in hand for a new Catholic Church 
for the South-West Larkfield District. for which the 
architects are Gillespie, Kidd & Coia, ARIBA, Welling- 
ton-chbrs., Waterloo-st., Blythswood, Glasgow, we: 

_Inverness.—Pians have been submitted to TC pro- 
viding for the erection of a fish-meal processing fac- 
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are to borrow £140,310 for the erec- 
b ¢ at their various housing schemes, in 
addition to £33,200 for site preparation at Catto-dr. 
Negotiations are being made by 
Counties 


t nd f houses the site of 5 AE ae 

stn. 2 ‘our on site 

Hote! and No. 2, Market-st. 
Uddingstoae.—Lanarkshire CC intend to have plans 

prepared for a proposed mew Catholic sch. for which 

the architect is Wiliam Watt, FRIBA,“County Offices, 

Albert-st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 





Full details of Public Appointments open will be 
round in the Advertisement pages of this and pre- 
vious issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included in 
this list see previous issnes. Those with an asterisk are 
advertised in this number. The dates at the heads of 
paragraphs are those for the submission of tenders; 
a dagger (t) denotes closing date for applications; the 
mame and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
JUNE 22 
*tBromley BC.— Nine flats at Longfield site, 
London-rd. BE. Dep. £2 2s 


*t+tEast Suffolk CC.—Four flats, 2 Mendlesham and 
2 Hollesley. County A, Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. each. 


JUNE 26 
*Acton BC.—12 lock-up garaces at Vale estate. BE. 
*t BC.—St. John’s RC primary school at 
Ivy-st. BE & S. 
*+Southampton BC.—War damage repair, Block 4, 
Technical College. Boro’ A. Dep. £1. Tenders by 


July 14. 
JUNE 27. 
*+Coventry Corp. — Six shops and 5 maisonettes, 
Earl-st. City A. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by July 11. 
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JUNE 29 
*tBirmingham City C.—Contract 290, 89 dwellings 
at West Heath Estate; contract 298, 43 houses ai 
Scotland-la., Bartley Green; contract No. 300. cight 
flats at Coventry-rd., Bordesley; contract No. 302, 30 


houses at Kitwell-la., Bartley Green. City E & §. 
Dep. £2 2s. per contract. 
*Bromley BC.—Erection of St. George’s C of E 


primary school, Bickley. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

tMerten and Morden UDC.—1i2 flats at 
Barnes-la. H. May, C., Morden Hall, SW19. 
£3 3s. Tenders by July 24. 

ee er vee — chamber and re- 
pairs at ‘* Barringtons,”’ ey-rd. C. Fitzgerald, 
Clerk of the Council. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by July 23. 

*t Wednesfield UDC.—Four dwellings on Orchard- 
rd. and Wood End-rd. development site. T. A. Pea- 
cock, MIMunE, 29, Bolton-rd. Dep. £3 3s. 


JUNE 3 


tAmpthii RDC.—Six bungalows and 3 houses at 
Woburn housing site. E&sS. 

*tBreconshire CC.—1, classroom and library at 
Brynmawr County Grammar School; 2, improvements 
to cloakrooms at Lianwrthwi Voluntary Primary 
School; 3, sewage scheme and improvements to Tre- 
castle Conse eons — 4, sanitation improve- 
ments at Hay County imary Schoel. County A, 
Rhyd Offices, Brecon. - 

*tCoventry City C. —- Day nursery, Papenham 
Green, Canley, and welfare clinic, etc., Broad-st., 
Foleshill. City A. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by Aug. 12. 

Droitwich RDC.—12 houses and 2 bungalows at 
Hartlebury estate. R. Fry, surveyor, Ombersley-st. 
Dep. £1 Is. 

*tIsle of Ely CC.—Three police houses on 2 sites. 
County A, March. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by July 25. 

*tLancs CC. — Erection of following secondary 
schools: Lytham St. Annes; Gt, Crosby Boys; Kirkby; 
Whitefield Higher-la.; Middleton Langley; Droylsden 
Littlemoss; Leyland Earnshaw idge (phase 1). 
County A, Preston. 

*t+West Sussex CC.—Community and youth centre 
at the County Junior School, West Green, Crawley 
New Town, job No. 2383. County A, Chichester. 


JULY 1 


*tCamberwell BC. — 108 flats at site No. 38, 
Croxted-rd./Acacia-gr. TC. Dep. £5 5s. 


JULY 2, 


ae a conveniences, Hatch End 
sites); itions, dressing rooms, Roxbourne 
South Harrow. E&S. Dep. £2 each. rue. 
Plympton St. Mary RDC.—Nine houses and | shop 
with living accommodation at Woodford. Dep. £2 2s. 


JULY 3 
*High Wycombe BC.—106 dwellings, Ha 
housing estate. J. A. Parkinson, BE. Dep 22 — 
“Leeds City C.—No. 3, children’s homes. City A. 


Dep. £1. 
RDC.—19 dwellings on various si 
Offices. Dep. 22° OM: 


Boro’ Education Officer. 


West 
Dep. 
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Wortley RDC.—One pair of old people's dwellings 
and one pair of tradi. houses at Newton-rd., Lane End 
estate, Chapeltown. Husband & Co., ting engrs. 
and architects, 388, Glossop-rd., Sheffield 10. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
JULY 4. 
Aberdare UDC.—52 tradi. or non-tradl. flats. E&S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
JULY 6. 


Cumberland CC.—Nurses’ houses with surgery, etc., 
at Parton, nr. Whitehaven, and Bothel, nr. Cocker- 
mouth. County-A, Carlisle. 

Geole RDC.—20 houses at Snaith. Chambers, 
Fisher and Hollingworth, architects, National Provin- 
cial Bank-chbrs., Boothferry-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Mid-Worcestershire Hosp. Management Com.—Im- 
provements residential accommodation, etc., Blake- 
brook Hospital, Blakewell Recovery, Cottage and 
Hill Top Hospitals, Bromsgrove. Group Eng., Barns- 
ley Hall Hospital, Bromsgrove. 


JULY 10. 
Bakewell RDC.—Eight houses at Litton housing 
site. A. Lowcock, architect, King-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


JULY 11. 

Bromsgrove RDC.—TYen old people’s bungalows on 
Kings Meadow housing estate. H. Gough, 45, New- 
hall-st., Birmingham 3. 

*Lichfield City C.—72 dwellings, Wheel-la. estate. 
City E&S. Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 13 

Bentiey-with-Arksey UDC.—50 houses and incidental 
work, contract No. 50. R. Penlington, engineer, Coun- 
cil Offices, Cooke-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

*East Riding CC.—Pair of police houses and one 
garage. Molescroft, Beverley. County A, Beverley. 
Dep. £2. 

*Finchley BC.—Additional we accommodation, 
Martin School, High-rd., N2. BE&S, 294-6, Regents 
Park-rd., N3. Dep £2. 

*Oldham CC. — 44 aged persons’ bungalows on 
Holts Estate. Cameron & Middleton, ARICS, 21, 
Queen-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Walsall BC.—20 flats and one shop at St. Mat- 
thew’s-cl., Church Hill. G. A. Jellicoe, FRIBA, 12, 
Gower-st., WC1. 

JULY 15. 


*Bootle BC.—Two zroups of 30 and 32 houses at 
Netherton site. BS, Town Hail. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Doncaster BC.—36 garages, Cantley, and 197 
dwellings. Boro’ A, 15, South-parade. Dep. £5 5s. 
*Worcester TC.—Eight maisonettes and 8 flats at 
Dines Green estate. City E&S, Guildhall. Dep. £3 3s. 


JULY 16. 

*Aldridge UDC.—76 houses, Pelsall Wood. E&S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Harrow UDC.—Three aged persons’ bungalows, 
West End-la., Pinner. E&S. Dep. £2. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne TC.—{a) 21 flats at Guildford-pl. 
and Cheltenham-ter.; (b) 81 houses on Kenton North 
estate. City A, Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 

JULY 18 

®Eccles BC.—84 flats at Old Mill site, Church-st. 
BE & S. Dep. £5 5s. 

JULY 20. 

Bolton TC.—50 dwellings on the Adrian-rd. estate. 
Hsg. Director. Dep. £2 2s. 

*East Riding CC.—Alterations and extensions to 
school premises at West-st., Bridlington, to form Tech- 
nical Institute. County A, County Halli, Beverley. 
Dep 


South BC.—Alterations and additions to 
“* Fairholme,’’ 8, Oxford-rd., Birkdale. Boro’ A. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

“ JULY 22. 


*wWood Green BC.—21 flats, Eldon-rd., N22. 
BE&S. Dep. £2 2s. 
“ JULY 25. 


*+North-East Metrop. Reg. Hosp. Brd.—Adaptation 
of main building to nurses’ home at Langthorne 
Hospital, Leytonstone. Secretary to the Board, Ila, 
Portland-pl., London, W1. 

JULY 28. 

*Chesham UDC.—16 houses at Fullers Hill. L. C. 

Powell, FRIBA, Norfolk House, Station-rd., Chesham. 
% 2s. 
saaccais JULY 31 


*Coventry City C.—Wholesale market within the 
oi a oo Mag A tts 86 standing bays, adminis- 
trative and canteen block, gatehouse, sub-station, 
superintendent’s house and site works. City A. Dep. 


oe NO DATE. 

ngefai UDC.—{a) Alterations at Pencraig, 
Linceeial: (b) 30 houses and 8 garages; (c) roads and 
sewers. T. Alwyn Lloyd & Gordon (F/A). Dep. 
£5 Ss. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


JUNE 24 ea A 

ity C. — 35,000 yd. 3 ft. chain link 

fhe ge er tng "2 200 precast concrete intermediate 
posts; 500 precast concrete straining posts and struts. 


City E 
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JUNE 30. 
*+Durham CC.—Wall tiling, College of Further Edu- 
cation, Billingham. County A, Durham. | 
*+Durham CC.—Heating, etc., Easington New 
Technical College and Durham New Technical College. 
County A, Durham. 
JULY 6. 


Bucks CC.—Painting 4 bridges in the Buckingham 
area. County S, Walton-st., Aylesbury. Dep. £2. 
*Slough BC.—Painting two greenhouses, Fait Hill, 
Bath-rd. BE. 
JULY 7 


*tAnglesey EC.—tElectrical installation at new 
voluntary primary school, Holyhead. County A, 
Shire Hall, Llangefni. Dep. £1 Is. 

JULY 8 

*Bournemouth BC.—Flooring extensions to indoor 

bowling green at Stokewood-rd. Baths. Boro’ A. 


Dep. £2 2s 
JULY 11. 


Lytham St. Annes BC.—Materials for Squires Gate 
Aerodrome-rd. diversion. BE&S. 
JULY 13. 
Wallasey BC.—Heating installation at Leasowe Sec. 
Mod. Sch. and the Birket Prim. Sch. Boro’ A. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
JULY 14 
*Southport BC.—Exterior painting of houses, in 
six contracts. Boro’ A. Dep. £1 Is. 
JULY 20 
*Southport BC.—The following at ‘* Fairholme,’’ 
8, Oxford-rd., Birkdale: contract No. 1, heating and 
water installation; contract No. 2, electrical installa- 
tion; contract No. 3, electric lift; contract No. 4, steel 
fire escape staircase; contract No. 5, sanitary fittings. 
Boro’ A. Dep. £1 Is. each specification. 
JULY 21. 
*Ware RDC.#Installation of hot water services, 
Station-td. Crescent, Puckeridge. C. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
JUNE 30. 

Barnsley BC.—Resurfacing work on the following 
roads: A635, Doncaster-rd.; A628, Pontefract-rd. (two 
sections); A633, Wombwell-la.; A635, Church-st., 
er: B6099, Park-rd.; and Church-st., Carlton. 


*+Pembrokeshire CC.—Preparation of playing fields 
at Haverfordwest Sec. Mod. School. County A 
Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 4. 


Halifax BC.—Surfacing of Leeds-rd. and Ellard 
Wood Bottom. Boro’ E. Dep. £1. 
+Southampton CBC.—Roads and sewers at Weston 
Farm (section 2). E&S, Civic Centre. Dep. £3 3s. 
JULY 11. 
Leicester City C.—Roads and sewers at Mowmacre 
Hill housing estate. City S. Dep. £1 Is. 
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JULY 15. 


Hornchurch UDC.—Roads and sewers at housin 
site, Front-la., Cranham. UDC. S. ‘Be. ae esas 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Dartford.—Houses.—BS proposes the erection of 54 
houses at Hawley and Farningham. 

Fulham. — Housinc DeveéLopMENT. — Hsg. Com 
have instructed the Director of Housing to proceed 
with a scheme for the development of the site of 
Nos. 38 and ** The Grange,”’ 40, North End-cres.. by 
the erection of flats and a small community centre 

oye ands Cre i of a factory 
on the new estate is propose . Cooper (Overalls) 
Lad., 003, Queen’e<d.. E13 ep tgpmmes 

Hayes.—DweLLincs.—The erection of 63 dwellings 
on the Barnhill estate has been proposed by UDC § 
_ iH »—-SHOPS AND MAISONETTES.—TP Com. has 
ge ge —— to ie ge revised plans for the erec- 
ion 0 Ops an maisonet $i . 
No. s Brent Mil tes on housing site 

endon.—Houses.—Erection of 7 detached houses ; 
The Rise, NW7, has been proposed by Housales. Ltd. 
estate agents, 20, Watford-way, NW4. 
Pn gi es “a given by-law 

yroval to pro} s_ made by Braddock & Martin 
oe teks Woe Le hogs a St. John’s Church, 
St. n's * , for the erection o icare 
a eee. Burnt Oak. a7 ere 

en «—— TWO-STOREY ADDITION. — Applications 
made by W. Clarke on behalf of R. L. Partridge. 
BDS.Lond., LDS, RCS, for the erection of a two-storey 
addition to the latter's premises and dwelling at 75, 
Vivian-ave., NW4, -has received by-law consent. 

Hendon.—BuNGALows.—BC have approved an 
application made by Lander & Houghton, Ltd., bldrs.. 
Fife-rd., E16, for the erection of 5 bungalows and 
the construction of a new road off Chatsworth-ave. 

Hendon.—Housts.—Proposals have been made by 
L. Raymond, FSI, FAI, estate agent, 901, Firichley- 
ne. Wet, for the erection of houses on Hyver Hill, 


~ = 


Hendon.—SHowrooMs AND FLAts.—By-law per- 
mission has been granted to amended plans submitted 
by Blue Star Garages, Ltd., 35, Hampstead High-st.. 
NW3, for the erection of showrooms with flats over 
at aon p.. ~y bebaea = yh Mill Hill, NW7. 

lendon.—Fiats.— proposes the erecti 26 
flats in Kenilworth-rd. on gale 

Hendon.—ScHoo. ExTENsIoN.—Amended plans sub- 
mitted by Carlton Kremers & Co., estate agents, 32, 
Church-st., , on behalf of the Jewish 
Secondary Schools Movement have been given by-law 
nog panthe. . They provide for the —_— of 

€ at ean Grammar 
School, Holders Hill-rd., NW4. 

Hendon.—Fiats.—BE&S has been instructed to 

ry ma wee ion — proposals providing for 
rection o ts at site No. 36, High- 
field-rd., Golders Green. —— : 

Hendon. — DeveLopmMent. — BC approved layout 
plans submitted by BE for the redevelopment of 
Hendon Park-row. 

Hendon.—Liprary.—Detailed plans submitted by 
BE&S for the provision of a branch library at the 
junction of Orange Hill-rd. and Watling-ave. have 
been given the approval of TP Com. 

Hounslow.—OrrFicrs.—Plans are being prepared by 
H_ S. Goodhart-Rendel & Ptnrs., architects, 13, Craw- 
ford-st., W1, for the erection of an office block on the 
Great West-rd. 

ord.—F.Lats.—Plans are being prepared by BS for 
the erection of 20 flats for old cana A 

St. Marylebone.—ScHoot.—Proposals have been 
made by J. & R. Rooff, Ltd., bldrs., Crown Works. 
Boundary-rd., E13, for the erection of a primary 
school at Cosway-st. 

Stepney.—Factory.—Building ficence has been 
granted to Batger & Co., Ltd., 44, South-side, SW4. to 
rebuild their confectionery factory at 566, Cable-st., F1 
__ Stepney.—Derot.—The erection of depot buildings 
in Greenfield-rd. at an estimated cost of £40,000 has 
been proposed by BE. 

_ Uxbridge.—Dwettincs.—UDC § proposes the erec- 
tion of 55 dwellings in Corwell-la. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Anglesey.—CC propose erection fire station 
Llangefni. 

Barnard Castle.—RDC propose to build 40 more 
houses at Cockfield. Plans by Council’s A, J. Lawton 
,Blackpool.—Plan submitted to TC by J. H. Smythe 
82, Lockerbie-ave., Cleveleys, for erection of 2 
houses at College-ave. 

Bolsover.—Mansfield Brewery Co., Ltd., propos: 
erection of licensed premises on north side Station- 
rd. and road leading to Over Woodhouse,- £25,000 es: 
. Chesterfield.--Sheffield Reg. Hosp, Board purchase 

Shrubberies,’’ 46, Newbold-rd., for adaptation 4 
nurses’ home. 

Chislehurst.—Engineer and surveyor to Chislehur 
UDC informs us that the council do not propose ( 
wrongly stated in our last issue) to build houses at t)° 
Edgebury estate, where a scheme for 98 houses, bezu 
in December, 1951, has now been completed. W< 
regret the error. 

_ Clay Cross.—Brampton Brewery Co., Ltd., Chest 

field, propose erection of licensed premises, “* Trista 
Arms,”’ £11,000 est., on Holmgate-rd. 

_, Darlington. — Newcastle Reg. Hosp. Boar 
‘* Dunita,”’ Osborne-rd., Neweastle-on-Tyne, consider- 
ing provision of mental hospital in Darlington rur4 
area. 
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Dariiagton.—TC seeking loan sanction £69,429 for 

erection of 50 houses on Firth Moor Estate. 

Daventry.—RDC propose erection of following 
houses: Flore 8, Long Buckby 11, Weedon 15, Wood- 
ford Halse 25. 

Durham.—RDC to build 8 houses at Bearpark, 34 
at Framwellgate Moor and 6 at Kimblesworth. Plans 
by Surveyor, Byland Lodge. 

Eston.—Balderson & Lee, builders, South-ter., 
South Bank, to erect houses on 4} acres of land 
west of Normanby-rd., South Bank. 

Gateshead.—Fusarc, Ltd., Team Valley Trading 
Estate, to build new factory. Architects, Cackett, 
Burns, Dick & McKellar, 21, -Ellison-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Gateshead.—Robert Hirst & Co., Hammerton-st., 
Bradford, to establish factory on Team Valley trading 
estate. 

Lanes.—CC approved following plans and estimates: 
Middieton Langley Cty. Sec. Sch., £126,760 est.; 
Whitefield Higher-la. Cty. Sec. Sch., £127,995 est.; 
Crosby Cty. Sec. Sch., £125,075 est.; Leyland Earn- 
shaw Bridge Cty. Sec. Sch., £180,835 est.; Lytham St. 
Annes Cty. Sec. Sch., £142,460 est., County A, G. 
Noel Hill, Preston. 

Leyland.—Greenall, Whitley & Co., Ltd., St. 
Helens, propose erection of residential hotel at Cow- 

. £100,000 est. 

Limavady.—UDC approved layout and house-type 
plans submitted by NI Housing Trust for erection of 
120 houses on site fronting Irish Green-st. and 
Roemill-rd. 

Manchester.—Aldhouse Milnes, Ltd., propose 
doubling size of their new factory at Roundthorn 
Industrial section of Wythenshawe Estate. 

Newbiggin (Northumberland).—UDC. to erect 300 
houses at Newbiggin Moor. Surveyor, H. S. Robson. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Newcastle Reg. Hosp. con- 
sidering recommendations for extensions to mental 
hospitals at cost £250,000, to include £50,000 exten- 
sion tc St. Luke’s Hosp., Middlesbrough. Board’s 
Chief A, P. H. Knighton.—N. Baker, 18, Blenheim- 
st., to build warehouse. A, C. Solomon, St. Mary’s 
pl.—Rankin & Son, Ltd., Ouse-st., to build garage 
and warehouse. Plans by H. Gatoff, 2s 5, Trafalgar-st.— 
City C to build 21 houses at Newburn at cost £31;512. 
Plans by City A, G. Kenyon, 18, Cloth Market.— 
City A’s plans for 221 houses on Kenton Estate 
have been approved.—Reg. Hosp. Board pro- 
pose to build 4 villas at Morpeth, Middlesbrough, 
Prudhoe and Monkton, est. cost £50,000. Plans by 
Board’s A, ‘* Dunira,’’ Osborne-rd. 

Newcastle.—Hsg. Com. approved in principle plans 
for 62 flats in Elswick-st. 

Newport.—TIC asked to approve draft plan for 
new technical college at Allt-yr-Yn, Newport. Approxi- 
mately half the college covering engineering and 
science sections included in first instalment, est. cost 
£200,000, in FE building programme for 1954-55. 

Northampton.—A pplication made to MH&LG by 
RDC for consent to loan of £30,102 for improvements 
to 56 prewar houses at Nether and Upper Heyford. 

North Riding.—EC received sanction for school at 
Marske to cost £44,500. Plans by County A, North- 
allerton. 

North Riding. ory i to erect 10 firemen’s houses 
at Richmond at £16,26 

Nottingham.—Hsg. het: propose preparation of 
site at Sneinton Elements for ‘erection 16 houses 
and 36 flats 

Nottingham. —EC received approval for. erection of 
secondary school at Aspley Park-dr., £188,600 est., 
and new infants’ and junior school at "Linthowel-cres., 
Clifton, £92,220 est. 

Richmond (Yorks).—Maternity and child welfare 
centre, with health office and nurses’ home, to be 
built, at cost £17,220, Plans by Commyy, A, 
Northallerton. 

Richmond (Yorks).—Proposed to build 10 houses for 
firemen, at cost £16,261. Plans by ‘County A, 
Northallerton. 

mgm fe" received approval for proposed Ordsall 
Sec. Mod. in 1954 programme, £150,000 est. 

Skelmersabale. —TC propose erection of further 60 
houses on Manor house site. Plans by Surveyor, 
-—— Mather. 

South Shields.—W. B. Reid & Co., Ltd., brewers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, seeking building licence for pro- 
posed public house in Mortimer-rd. Architects, J. H. 
Morton & Son, Martins Bank-chbrs, Fowler-st.— 
Northern Press, Ltd., Barrington-st., seeking £53,000 
building licence for additions to their premises. Archi- 
tects, T. A. Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st. 

Spennymoor. —UDC Purchased 39 acres land for 
housing. Council A, G. H. Gray, Camden-st., North 
Shields. 

Stanley (Co. Duerham).—UDC to erect 12 aged 
Persons’ bungalows and 12 houses near Tanfield Lea 
Colliery offices. 

-—RDC to prepare sketch layouts for two 
alternative housing sites at Tittensor. 

Stretford.—BC approved layout plans for erection of 
36 flats at site at rear of ‘* Ingleby,’’ Edge-la. BC 
approved plans: 14 houses at Meadow-cl., for E. Jack- 
son & Sons, Ltd.; billiards room, boiler house and 
offices at Ashburton-rd., for Trafford Park Working 
Men’s Club. ’ eee 

Sunderland.—EC received sanction to building of 
school at Grindon, and one at Castletown. Plans by 
Boro’ A, Grange House, Stockton-rd. 

Sunderland.—TC received loan sanction £23,318 for 
erection of five — and flats on Hyiton Red House 
Estate. Boro’ A, H. C. Bishop, Grange House, 
a ¢ Riding. —CC c. sch. at Glus- 

est propose new se 
burn, £101,000 est., and new inf. sch. at Coppingley, 
£22,000 est., in 1954/5 programme. 

Whitley Bay.—UDC to negotiate for housing site at 
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The Fold.—Loan sanction sought for £21,570 for erec- 
tion of 14 houses at Cauldwell-la., builders, Castles, 
Ltd., 105, Closefield-gr 

Worthing. —TC pieoead plans submitted by L. H. 
Fewster & Ptnrs., architects, 22, Conduit-st., W1, for 
erection of 72 houses and three blocks of flats at 
Nutley-cres., and 36 houses in Wiston-ave., Orchard-cl 
and Watersfield-rd., for S. A. a gS Ltd.; and 78 
houses in Bolsover-rd. area for J. Stratton, Ltd.— 
Also plans submitted by W. a" “Orme, architect, 
Calgary Cottage, Sea-la., Ferring-on-Sea, for 48 flats 
at Parkfield-rd. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 


€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 
ments 


Aastralia.—Approach jetty and main wharf of steel 
piled construction at Darwin, for Department of 
works: *John Howard & Co., Ltd., 13, Buckingham- 
gate, London, S.W.1. £A465,000. 

Bedford.—140 ‘* No-Fines ’’ houses, east of Church- 
la., for BC. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., £207,240 (sub- 
ject to Ministry approval). 

Birmingham.—72 flats at Bell Holloway and North- 
field, for TC: *Geo. Stubbings, Ltd., Streetley-rd., 
Erdington. 38 flats at Brandwood-rd., Kings Heath: 
*Morris & Jacombs, Ltd.. Hobmoor-rd.. Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Bootle.—Erection of a hostel at rear of Connolly 
Houses, for BC: tHa Building = Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Vulcan-st., Liverpool, £31, 

British Railways.— Eastern Region ani that 
the following contract has now been placed: R. Ridd 
& Son (Contractors), Ltd., 7, Burntwood-ave., Horn- 


church, Essex, cleaning and painting of station build- 
ings, awnings, pore warehouses, goods sheds, signal 
boxes, signals and line work between Bawtry and 


Arksey, including Doncaster Central Station. 
Cumberland.—Conversion of Rose Castle, Dalston, 

into home for ~_— of Carlisle, for Church Com- 

missionets: *J. Laing & Sons, Dalston-rd., Carlisle, 


£10,000. 

Darlington.—50 houses at Firth Moor estate, for 
TC. E. A. Tornbohm, Boro’ A, Central-bidgs., Dar- 
lington: *Direct labour, £68,179. 

Daventry.—Flat and surgery at Long Buckby and 
4 houses at Barby, for RDC: *Haynes & Sons 
(Daventry), Ltd., Daventry, £2,599 and £5 ,417. 

Doncaster.—90 houses ‘at Woodgar-ave. estate, 
Keadby, for Keadby Housing Association: *Walter 
Firth, Ltd., Armthorpe, Doncaster. 

Durham. — Additions to Benfieldside County and 
Modern Schools, for County EC. G. R. Clayton, 
City A, Court-la., Durham: *R. Gallacher, Ltd., 
Cemetery-rd., Blackhill, £5,861. 

Gateshead. —Storage building at Team Valley trad- 
ing estate, for H. Leverton & Co. Architects, Arthur 
& Kirkup, 13, Swinburne-st., Gateshead: *#D. & J. 
Ranken, Ltd., Stockton-rd., Sunderland. 

Hoole.—20 maisonettes at Hoole House estate, for 
UDC: *T. Warrington & Sons, Ltd., 82, Station-rd., 
Ellesmere Port, £26,106. 

IOM.—Extensions at Onchan Prim. Sch., for EC: 
*T. Hosker, Ltd., West Quay, Ramsey, £20,788. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Erection of library at Bede Burn- 
trd., for Durham CC. Plans by the County A, 
Cc ourt-la., Durham: *Tarslag Ltd., . Bowesfield-la., 
Stockton-on-Tees, £6,838. . 

oq arrow -on-Tyne.— Erection of bus station at Station- 

, for Northern General. Transport Co., Ltd., Queen- 

Bensham, Gateshead. Architects, Fennell & & Co., 
Bridge End-chbrs., Chester-le-Street: *Bewley & Scott, 
Ltd., Dunston-on-Tyne. 


* 
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estate, for TC: “Gee. 6 Remmape 
Co., Ltd., London, £157,138. 
Leicester.— —32 cottage flats at New Parks 


estate, for TC: *G. W. & R. Rudkin Bros., 3, 


Liverpool.—34 houses for prison commissioners at 
Walton: *Pochins (Contractors), Ltd., King-st. Works, 

{London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value of £500 
or over for week ended June 13:— 

Hutting: Walter G. Birch (Harrogate), Ltd., 
Harrogate. Building work: Robert Durie, Junr., 
Tayport, Fife. General maintenance work: Mark- 
well, Holmes & Hayter. Lid., Hull; C. Young & 
Son. Nairn; C.A.S. (Contractors), Ltd., London, 

0. 


€Londoa (Metropolitan 2 nt tae nl 7 
tracts have -been let for the 


14 maisonettes, ee dees Robert 
Hart & Sons, £27,363. 

Alterations to form No. 2 married quarters, 57, 
ST eet Forest Gate, R. Woollaston & Co., 
£1,574 

€Loadoa (War Dept.).—Works PS ageagmam placed by 
War Dept. for week ended June 6 

Yorks: Miscellaneous, Walter Key & Co., Ltd., 
York. Co. Antrim: Painting atid decorating, James 
Garvey & Co., Belfast. Wilts: Painting, Fields, 
Ltd., Reading. 


ford-rd., “Manchester. Quantities by C. T. R. Kelly 
& Partners, 36, Seymour-st., London, W.1: *G. A. 
Lomas & Co., Ltd., Lingard-la., Bredbury, Stock- 


rt. 
P idacgle-Seettinn of 36 houses, for UDC: *Vessey 
Bros., -Ltd., Marple. 

Middlesex.—-194 houses with roads and sewers at 
Stanwell, nr. Staines, for British Airways Staff Hous- 
ing Society, Ltd.: *Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., 16 
Grosvenor-cres., London, S.W.1, £322, $ 


Newcastle-on-Tyne .—Erection of joinery works at 
Merley-rd., for the Universal Joinery Works, Huddle- 
stone-rd., Newcastle: *Sadler Bros., Byker Bank, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (work commenced). 


BL a ey of works at Mary’s- 
, for Henry Watson & Sons (Cylinders), Ltd., engi- 
pared Walkergate, Newcastle: *George Oates, Border- 
rd., Walisend (work a ot = 
castle-on-Tyne. onversion premises 
gieeuen “into offices, for a Dock Labour 
, » Grainger-st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
Ltd., Mistletoe-rd., Jesmond, Meweaste-cn D720. 
Northamptea.—60 houses at Eastfield, for TC: 
Wilson & Son, Ltd., 67, Sheep-st., 
£85.629. 

Northfleet.—70 houses at New House Farm _estate, 
for UDC. N. Gill, MInst.Mun.E, by 
Clay & Ptnrs., Parrock-st., Gravesend: *David = 
(North Kent Comssection. Co., Ltd.), White Hart-rd 

» Kent, £ 
Fen thitias-Peaory, additions at West Chirton, 
for Welch & Sons. Architects, G. H.Gray & Part- 
ners, Camden-st., North Shields: *Hastie D- Burton, 
Ltd., King-st., North Shields. 

Penistone.—20 houses and 7 aged persons’ bungalows 
at Park-ave. site, for UDC: *Hey a Murfin,  Ltd., 
Summer-la., Wombwell, £36,912. * 

Peterlee (Co. Durham).—Erection of the “ Royal 
Hotel,” for J. Nimmo & Sons, Castle Eden. i 
tects, Kitching & Co., 21, Albert-rd., ee 
*Hewitt & Sons, Station Works, Haswell, - 
ham. 


Peterlee.—New infants’ school, for Durham_CC: 
*David Glen, Ltd., Albert-rd., Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
£35,000 

Rochdale. —306 dwellings, Kirkholt estate, for BC. 
BS. *Roy & Gartners, Ltd., Guardian Assurance- 


bidgs., 25, Cross-st., Manchester 2. 

Scottish Special Housing Association, Ltd.—Con- 
tracts placed between April 22 and May 20:— 

House B aghoe ag pa 

West End, Loanhead, tradl., Scotland Elec- 
tricity Bd, Musselburgh, electrical.—Sighthill, Edin- 
Heron: § one tradl., Marley Tile Co., Glasgow, floor 
finish. —Gorebridge, Midlothian, 20 tradl., Wm. Me- 
Hayshead, “At cate tradi. ee a Se 
on nage —— ten 


services.—Hilton, 

Tweedie & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, chain — 

Brachead, Linlithgow, 38 
Sports 


burgh, f Hilton, 
ia Son, 14, Prierede.. Inverness, hand- 


battle, a 698 ee od Mid “Calder, Mid. Mid- 
lothian, NovFines, SE Electricity 
pane ge prnbrar = Phi a Edinburgh, 16 
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bright, 6 tradl., W. Bell & Son, Balmoral-rd., Dum- 
fries, all trades. 
Beancross, Grangemouth, 100 houses, Scottish Gas 
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BRANCHES AT: 


Bournemouth & Poole Medway Towns 
Brighton Oxford 
Eastbourne Portsmouth 
Folkestone Reading 
Hastings Southampton 
High Wycombe Whitstable 
Isle of Thanet Woking 





For further information, ‘phone or write— 


Regional Secretary, 
70, Lawrence Road, Southsea. 


Tel.: Portsmouth 5448 


‘hill, Edinburgh, 18 
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Bd, Grangemouth, gas services—Cumming Park, 
Aberdeen, 100 Cruden, A. M. Tweedie & Co., Ltd., 
Giasgow, chain link fencing.—Culken Burn, Penicuik, 
30 SSHA/Thomson, W. G. Walker & Sons, Duff-st., 
Edinburgh, asphalt flooring.—Honeyfield, Jedburgh, 
60 Miller, Barnet ‘& Morton, Ltd., Kirkcaldy, fencing. 
—Midton, Gourock, 120 Miller, A. M. Tweedie & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow, fencing.—Braehead, Linlithgow, 
74 Miller, Jas. Brown & Son, Bathgate, boundary 
fencing.—Sighthill, Edinburgh, 4 tradl.; also Sight- 
space-saving, Boyne Smith & 
Wyllie, 22, Nelson-st., Edinburgh, electrical. 
Dovecroft. Kirkcudbright, 6 tradi. and 18 Cruden, 
SW Scotland Electricity Bd, 165, King-st., Castle 
Douglas, electrical.—Toryglen, Glasgow, 72 No-Fines, 
Jas. Miller & Partners, 18, George-st., Edinburgh, all 
trades.—Inchmyre, Kelso, 51 tradl.; also Abbotseat- 
rd., Kelso, 104 Miller, Scottish Gas Bd, Hawick, gas 
services.—Caponflat, Haddington, 98 tradl., Northern 
Sports Ground Construction Co., Edinburgh, fencing. 


Work Undertaken by Association’s DLO 
Site’ Servicing 
Wester Langlee,' Galashiels, 120 tradl.—Chryston, 
Lanarkshire, 102 Wilson Block.—-Laighstonehall, 
Hamilton, 108 Miller.—Arden, Glasgow, 1,188 No- 
Fines.—Bank-st., Irvine, 100 Miller.—Forehill-rd., 
Ayr, 62 tradl. 
House Erection 
Cadder-rd., Glasgow, 64 and 46 tradl. (two 
schemes); also Harthill, 60 flats, S.S.H.A., all trades 
except electrical and plumber. 
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Boyle's -st.- Ventilator 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98 HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel. : LADbroke 2679 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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Maintenance 


Livingstone-st. Clydebank, 18 Blackburn, Tho: 
Ayton, a a paint work. —Comrie, Fife, 68 
tradl., T. Rolland, Dunfermline, paint work. 

Staiybridec.-28 flats in 7 blocks at Demesne-st., 

BC: *N. Murray, Booth-st., Stalybridge, £29,534, 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Adaptations at Knypersley Camp 
School, for EC: *Direct labour, £9,900; erection of 
houses, for TC: 16 at Biurton No. 2 site: *J. Shentor 
29, Drubbery-la., Longton, £22,159; 42 houses at 
Blurton No. 2 site: *R. J. Addison, Ltd., Sneyd-st., 
Tunstall, £60,090; 10 houses at Blurton No. 2 site 
*Langley Bros., 43, Werrington-rd., Bucknall, £14,472: 
36 houses at Blurton No. 2 site: *A. V. Shenton, Ltd.. 
Hulme-rd., Normacot, Longton, £56,176; 58 houses 
at Drubbery-la., Longton: *Morgan’ Building Co., 
Ltd., Boothen Old-rd., Stoke, £81,952; 12 houses at 
Bentilee Farm estate, Bucknall: *W. H. Whitehurst, 
135, Brook-st., Trentham, £16,416; 4 maisecnettes at 
Ubberley-rd.: A. Hughes, Booth-st., Stoke. 

derland.—Factory of 65,000 sq. ft. at Pallion, for 
North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., on behalf of 
Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. Architects: Cackett, 
Burns, Dick and MacKelilar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: *Middleton & Co. (Blackpooi), Ltd., 4. 
Grange-rd., Darlington. 

Sunderland.—22 houses at Castletown estate, for 
Tc. H. C. Bishop, Boro’ A, Grange House, Stock- 
ton-rd., Sunderland: *J. W. Ridley, Ltd., Sheepfolds, 
Sunderland, £29,082. 

Wakefield.—118 houses at Eastmoor estate, for TC: 
*Harlow & Milner, Ltd., Warren-rd., Warrengate, 
Wakefield; 2 blocks of shops and flats at Hoyland-rd., 
Kettlethorpe estate: *Harlow & Milner, Ltd.; 1 block 
of shops and flats at Windhill-rd., Eastmoor estate: 
*Clifford Green, Ltd., Market-st., Wakefield; 1 block 
of shops and flats at Barden-rd., Eastmoor Estate: 
*Clifford Green, Ltd., Market-st., Wakefield. 

Wakefield.—22 houses at Brick-row, Woolley, for 
—_ *T. W. Newton, Sundowne, Calder-gr., Hor- 
ury. 

Wallasey.—Houses at Site P6, for BC: 14 *W. F 
Farrell, Ltd., South Bank, Runcorn, £20, 347; 12 *J. 
Tate & Sons, 241, Wallasey Village, £17,363; 2 *J. H. 
Waring, Prenton-rd., Weston, £2,785. 

West Bromwich.—210 flats at Yew Tree estate, for 
BC: *Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London, £433,622. 

Wolsingham (Durham).—Alterations to operating 
theatre suite at Holywood Hall Sanatorium, for New- 
castle Reg. Hosp. Board, ‘* Dunira,’’ Osborne-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. P. H. Knighton, Chief A: *E. 
Gilderoy, Allergate, Durham, £5,321 (subject to MH 
approval). 

Worcs.—Erection of Birchen Coppice Infants’ School 
for CC: *A. H. Guest, Ltd., Coalbourne Brook, 
Stourbridge. 

Yorks.—Erection of engineering 
rd. post office, Hud ddersfield, for GPO: 
& Co., Ltd., 


oe * Leeds- 
H. Haigh 
115, Long-la., Dalton, Hivddersficls 
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